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HON. GEORGE I. POST. 


HIS gentleman stands six feet high, 

weighs two hundred pounds, is well 
built, and has a large brain, which is 
upward of twenty-three inches in cir- 
cumference, and high in proportion. 
The first impression one receives on 
meeting him is, that he is a power—not 
merely a Hercules in mugcular strength, 





though he is strong, but that he has 
strength of character and power of 
mind, Ile is mild, calm, considerate, 
but persevering and executive ; he is 
firm, conscientious, hopeful, respectful, 
trusting, and believing—i. ¢., he is not 
a skeptic, but is open to evidence, and 
free from prejudice, superstition, and 
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bigotry. His religion is liberal, and his 
prayer includes the race. He is kindly, 
sympathetic, and affectionate; is mirth- 
ful, playful, and joyous, though not hi- 
larious, clownish, or boisterous. He is 
well-balanced, self-regulating, and dig- 
nified, not distant nor domineering. He 
has a fair flow of language, but is not 
loquacious. He talks ideas rather than 
words only, and what he says convinces. 
There is a crown to that head, and he is 
aspiring, not that he seeks notoriety, but 
that he desires to be successful that he 
may be the more useful. He would not 
build himself up on the ruin of another, 
but he would lift others up with himself. 
Destructiveness, Combativeness, Acquisi- 
tiveness, etc., are subordinate to intellect 
and the moral sentiments. If rich, he 
would share his wealth with the people, 
by promotin ¢ useful enterprises in which 
all could participate.- If a teacher, 
preacher, or statesman, he would sug- 
gest measures for bettering the condition 
ofall. Ifa captain, he would lead his 
followers on to intelligence, industry, 
temperance, pr »sperity, and peace. His 
motto would surely be “Upward and 
onward.” 

In personal appearance, Mr. Post is 
impr-ssive. His features are full and 
prominent. The nose is slightly Roman, 
chin well formed, cheeks plump, eyes 
blue, and hair, originally dark brown, 
now a steel gray ; skin clear, fine, and of 
a peachy hue. His habits being strict- 
ly temperate, he is generally the picture 
of health, and has great powers of en- 
durance. We shall hear more of him 
in the near future. 

Mr. Post was born at Fleming, Cayuga 
Co., N. Y., April 2d, 1826. His parentage is 
of a mixed character, combining the excel- 
lent and robust elements of the German, 
Scotch, and English, the first-mentioned pre- 
dominating. His early education was ob- 
tained in the schools of his birth-place; and 
his later and concluding tuition at the Wes- 
leyan Seminary of Lima. Shortly after leav- 





ing school as a pupil, he returned as a teach- 
er, being recommended for a position by 
those in charge of the public education. 

By his father he had been intended for the 
profession of medicine; but young Post ex- 
hibited little taste for sick rooms, pills, and 
potions, looking rather toward the law as a 
more congenial sphere. So he prepared him- 
self for the latter, and was admitted to the 
bar of this State in 1855. With good pros- 
pects, he commenced practice in Auburn, the 
county seat of Cayuga. Politics having a 
warm attraction for him, he availed himself 
of opportunities to take part in them; and 
as, at that time, the country was much ex- 
ercised by the Slavery troubles on the Mis- 
souri and Kansas frontier, Mr. Post espoused 
the Free State cause, accepting the presidency 
of an organization, whose object was to aid 
the settlement of Kansas, then a Territory. 
For the promotion of this object, he visited 
that region, in company with the Hon. John 
J. Brinkerhoff. 

On returning from the West, he gave his 
attention to the re-organization of the Lake 
Ontario, Auburn, and New York Railroad 
Company, afterward known as the Southern 
Central R.R. He continued to exercise his 
influence and interest in this behalf until the 
completion of the undertaking in December, 
1871, when, on the 7th of that month, he, as 
vice-president, drove the golden spike at 
Fairhaven, and announced that the last rail 
was laid, and Lake Ontario made directly 
communicable with Auburn. The pleasant 
exercises which enlivened this inaugural in- 
cident were rendered deeply interesting for 
the vice-president by the fact that the citizens 
of Sterling presented him and his wife with 
elegant gold watches as tokens of apprecia- 
tion for the untiring efforts he had made in 
behalf of the railroad. 

Mr. Post was, for some time, a director in 
the new Lake Shore R.R.—a trunk line—now 
constructing between Oswego and Lewiston, 
on the Niagara River, to connect with the 
Great Western and the Pacific lines West, 
and with the Atlantic, eia Hoosic Tunnel, 
etc., East. 

The first office held by Mr. Post was that 
of Superintendent of Schools of Fleming, 
to which he was elected at the early age of 
twenty-one. In 1857 he was made Alderman 
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of the Third Ward of Auburn, and during 
the proceedings relating to the revision of the 
city charter, he was Chairman of the Com- 
mon Council. In 1859 he was elected Dis- 
trict Attorney of the County of Cayuga, and 
occupied the office three years, discharging 
the duties with satisfactory ability. 

In the fall of 1862, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the New York Legislature, and from 
the outset was recognized as an active and 
efficient worker. During the proceedings 
which characterized the session of 1863, when 
the conduct of such members as Fields and 
Callicot drew upon them the censure of all 
lovers of good legislation, Mr. Post was 
found boldly asserting the rights and privi- 
leges of loyal and patriotic citizens, and de- 
nouncing those who, by their course, sus- 
tained misrule, disloyalty, and mob excite- 
ment. His speech on the cause of the war, 
arbitrary arrests, etc., which was delivered on 
the 3d of March, of the same year, was large- 
ly circulated, and very generally commended 
for its clearness, comprehensiveness, and 
practical dealing with the serious questions 
under consideration. On account of his 
prominent part in these days of trial, his char- 
acter suffered much from aspersions cast 
upon it by political opponents. We copy 
from the Tribune of April 26, 1863, the fol- 
lowing which shows the views of a writer, 
witb reference to the character of the men 
composing the Legislature : 

“Ttis in vain to deny that no Legislature, 
except possibly that of 1860, has won for it- 
self so evil a reputation as that of 1863, and 
the curtain falls with criminal proceedings 
actually pending against one Assemblyman, 
and threatened against others. Certain it is 
that circumstances within the knowledge of 
every well-informed observer point with great 
distinctness to a number of members as hav- 
ing prostituted their votes and their official 
action in the most shameless manner; but let 
us hope that these cases are exceptional, and 
that the great body have been guilty only 
to the extent of casting their votes for meas- 
ures of questionable character as the only 
means of obtaining support for bills which 
they regarded as of great utility and impor- 
tance. 

“Further and fuller disclosures on this 
subject will undoubtedly be forthcoming, 





but it is at all events certain that this Legis- 
lature numbers among its members men of as 
eminent ability and as exalted character as 
any that ever held a seat in the councils of 
the State. It would be invidious to attempt 
to name all of them, but I cannot refrain from 
particular mention of Senators Folger, Pruyn, 
Bailey, Ganson, Low, Tobey, and Bell, and 
Assemblymen Depew, Saxton Smith, Cornell, 
Van Buren, Post, Weaver, Collins, Mayham, 
and Havens, as legislators who have been 
governed in all their public actions by the 
most enlightened intelligence and the nicest 
sense of duty.” 

Subsequent to his career in the Legislature, 
Mr. Post’s attention has been given almost 
entirely to the railroad measures to which we 
have alluded. In 1865 he was appointed one 
of a committee of three to examine into the 
matter of location, grades and connections of 
the Southern Central R.R., the object enter- 
tained by the railroad men who had taken the 
subject in hand being to construct a railway 
line which should be the shortest and best 
route from Lake Ontario to the coal mines 
of Pennsylvania, and the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
etc. The gentlemen associated with Mr. 
Post on this committee were John J. Taylor 
and C. 8. Rich. The details of the report 
submitted are to be found in the “ Memorial 
in behalf of the Southern Railroad,” publish- 
ed in 1866. 

Mr. Post has always showed a warm inter- 
est in religious affairs. In the early part of 
his career, as a lawyer, an incident occurred, 
which is somewhat amusing, on account --. 
its unusual nature. A camp meeting, whii2 
in progress, was much disturbed by some dis- 
orderly persons, who were arrested shortly 
afterward, and tried for violating the law 
prohibiting such misdemeanors. Some of 
the aceused engaged Mr. Post to defend them. 
Now it happened that just at this time 
Mr. Post was in the lists as a candidate for 
the District-Attorneyship of the County, and 
the trial of the camp-meeting disturbers took 
place on the day before the election. Mr. 
Post earnestly and efficiently advocated the 
cause of his clients; and this professional ae- 
tivity was made the pretext for an assault on 
his character and reputation, the object being 
to weaken his chances in the candidacy. 
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We have before us a document or circular, 
which was used at the election by his friends, 
and from it we extract the following : 

~ The undersigned members of the M. E. 
Church have learned, with deep regret, that 
an effort is being made to defeat the election 
of Geo. I, Post, Esq., the Republican candi- 
date for District Attorney in this County, in 
consequence, as alleged, of his action as coun- 
sel in the late trial of parties charged with 
violating the law in‘respect to the disturb- 
ance of camp meetings. We are each of us 
anxious to uphold the law which protects 
these meetings, peculiar to the Methodist 
Church, yet we are ready to condemn, as per- 
nicious and foolish, any and every attempt to 
make political capital against a fellow-citizen, 
because he may not entirely agree with us as 
to the best means to accomplish this result, 
or because he has been employed as counsel 
in opposition to our views, and especially, as 
in this case, where there is an honest differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the law has 
been actually violated. The day is far dis- 
tant when the Methodist Church, through 
her ministry or membership, can afford to 
sacrifice her high character by descending to 





such a level, or embarking in a political cru- 
sade against any man for such a cause. The 
undersigned, having been for years personally 
acquainted with Mr. Post, would bear willing 
testimony to his high character for honor, 
honesty, and humanity, and his liberal con- 
duct toward the Methodist Church. While 
we would not impugn the motives of any who 
have engaged in this political movement, 
fraught, as we believe, with only evil and 
dishonor to the Church of our choice, we beg 
leave to suggest to brethren, that there is a 
better way to promote the interests of Meth- 
odism than to aid the enemies of freedom 
and morality, by diverting any part of the 
Republican vote to the support of a candi- 
date, who holds no principles in common 
with us, either as Christian men or friends 
of freedom. We would not dictate, but we 
trust our brethren everywhere in the County 
will hesitate long before they allow them- 
selves to be used, with however good inten- 
tions, for such base purposes.” 

This circular was signed by fourteen of the 
leading Methodists of the place. It is scarcely 
necessary for us to add that Mr. Post won 
the day.* 


————---$9——————— 


HOW THE DIFFERENT FACULTIES COMBINE—No. 6. 


+e 


S$ nien mingle in society they find a 

marked difference, in many respects, 
between their own dispositions and those of 
their friends. No two seem to be alike ; and 
although there may be harmonies brought 
about by the proper combination of differ- 
ences, so that each is benefitted more or less 
by all, there are many points which bring us 
into unpleasant collisions. We find fault 
with each other, are tried and vexed by each 
other’s ways, and there is more or less of 
censure and acrimony awakened between 
people thus differing in disposition. If one 
will look out upon the street where five or 
_ fifteen children are playing, what abruptness 
is exhibited in some, what impatient petu- 
lance in others, what sensitive solicitude in 
still others, what wranglings, hasty disagree- 
ments, and almost equally rapid reconcilia- 
tions, may be seen in half an hour! In a 
populous city, if one sit at an open window 








on a summer evening, and close his eyes ang 
listen to the noises of the children, their sharp 
voices screaming, laughing, and contending, 
it seems as if bedlam itself were let loose. 
There is nothing so noisy as a flock of chil- 
dren, except it is a flock of birds—both 
seeming to find outlet of thought and emo- 
tion chiefly through the voice. If we would 
luok at the children we would find that the 
legs and arms, that the running and jumping, 
tussleing, rolling, and frolicking evince mus- 
cular activity quite equal to the vocal out- 
flow of their nature; and the birds, too, are 
as active as the children. 

But why all these contradictions in char- 
acter and disposition among people? Why 
do children have so many squabbles for su- 





* For the photograph from which the portrait was en- 
graved we are indebted to Messrs. Ernsberger & Ray, 
Practical Photographers, 83 Genesee Street, Auburn, 
N. Y., for whom Mr. Claudius is the operator. 
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petiority, or for carrying out their purposes ? 
The answer is simple, and yet most complex 
—simple as to principle, exceedingly complex 
as to detail. 

CONTROLLING PEOPLE. 

People who may be so denominated con- 
stitute a class, and their organization is pe- 
culiar to themselves. They are disposed to 
be master, to take the lead, to control them- 
selves, and to control others; at least, to be 
master of their own doings and duties, and 
also to supervise and dictate to others. Go 
into any church, political party, commercial 
or manufacturing establishment, and you will 
find men classified, just as you will find boys 
and girls classified on the playground, with 
this difference in the manifestation only, that 
children act out impulsively and openly that 
which they desire and purpose, while in adult 
life, there is more circumspection, guarded- 
ness, and wisdom in the manifestations of 
those faculties which make a man desire to 
control his own affairs and other people. 

Let us describe the man, so that he who 
observes may readily read the character. If 
a measurement be made absolutely, or by the 
eye, from the opening of the ear upward and 
backward to the crown of the head, or by 
drawing a line perpendicularly from the 
opening of the ear to the top of the head, 
and another upward and backward a little 
behind the crown, if the length of the lines 
appears great, that person belongs to the class 
which likes to control. When the head is 
thus high at the crown, the man will be in- 
clined to drive his own team, manage his 
own affairs, to do business without partners, 
unless the partners be juniors and subordi- 
nates, 

We meet such heads in our daily profes- 
sional practice, and almost always they say, 
in response to our description, “ Yes, I must 
be my own master; I must have a business 
of my own; I cannot work for other people, 
unless I can work by the piece, so that I can 
be master of my own time.” A printer who 
sets type by the thousand works when he 
pleases, and does not consider himself sub- 
jected to anything but the general rule of 
the office, to do his work as it ought to be 
done; but as to how much he shall do, and 
when he shall work or when he shall quit, he 
feels himself to be entirely his own master. 





There are many trades which cannot be thus 
jobbed out, and he who follows them must, 
more or less, work by the day, week, or 
month, and, his time not being his own, he 
feels a constant responsibility to his employer 
for the filling up of his time. 

Now, if a man have a high crown of head, 
large Firmness, Self-Esteem, Approbative- 
ness, Conscientiousness, and Cautiousness, he 
dislikes to work in such a way as to be under 
the personal control of another, and not be 
master of his own time and efforts, He is 
willing to be responsible for results, to war- 
rant his work, and if it be done badly to 
take no pay, or half-pay, or do it over again. 
Hundreds of boys worry through a weari- 
some apprenticeship, chafed and fretted by 
this oversight of others, and as soon as they 
are out of their time they drop their trade 
for life, because they cannot work under 
others. If such a young man could endure 
the discomforts of his trade for a few years, 
while he could acquire a sufficient experience 
and capital to start for himself, he would be 
just the one to carry on a business and su- 
perintend others. He has just the right 
kind of a head for a “ boss,” is well adapted 
to carry on business in which he can be 
master; and he should, therefore, endure the 
irksomeness of contro] until he comes to the 
point where he can be free from it, and wisely 
exercise controlling power over others. 

SUBMISSIVE PEOPLE. 

As a contrast to those we have called 
“controlling people,” the class now before 
us is worthy of consideration. Their heads 
droop in the region of the crown; they are 
short from the ear upward and backward - 
they lack Self-Esteem and Firmness, and 
sometimes Conscientiousness ; they generally 
have large Cautiousness, and frequently not 
very large Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness. They learn to depend on others, and 
fail to teke an independent stand in any- 
thing. They are distrustful of themselves, 
undervalue their capabilities, and are afraid 
of making mistakes. They dislike to put 
the shears into the cloth, but will cut out a 
pattern of paper and try to fit it on, if it is 
dressmaking that they are doing, and then 
cut the lining and baste it, and afterward cut 
the silk or the other substance constituting 
the pattern. One of the former class, on the 
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contrary, will boldly cut right intu the goods, 
finish the preparation of the work, and do it 
well, while the other would be guardedly 
cutting the paper pattern. 

These submissive people never take respon- 
sibility ; they wait for others, and are exactly 
adapted to be under the supervision and con- 
trolling advice of one of the high-headed, 
high-crowned sort. 

It may seem strange to the reader that we 
advise one of these persons weak in the 
crown to marry one, or go into business with 
one, having the crown high. In such a case 
the submissive person gets a brave, self-con- 
fident leader. Each supplements the other, 
and the two together work harmoniously and 
secure success. It often is the case that the 
brave, self-confident man needs a timid, anx- 
ious person associated with him to act as a 
brake to moderate his speed and regulate 
his force. If we put two headstrong people 
together, it is not pleasant for either. If we 
put two that are lacking in force and will- 
power together, they stand in the selfish 
world like two sheep in a wolf-den, afraid to 
act, and so amount to little. 

A submissive man may have talent, and 
only need that somebody shall take the re- 
sponsibility and lead off. 

RASH, OUTSPOKEN PEOPLE, 

These have a peculiar organization; their 
temperament is active, and their develop- 
ments positive. They are known, generally, 
for rather large Combativeness. They are 
pretty full just about the ears, but the head 
tapers up toward Firmness, which is located 
in the middle of the top of the head, just 
forward of the crown. They have moderate 
Cautiousness; their head is narrow at that 
region, and rather small below at Secretive- 
ness. They are brave, dashing, independent, 
incautious ; they talk loudly and very freely, 
expressing more than they ought; they use 
terms which are too plain and abrupt, and 
frequently give offence by their positiveness 
and bluntness of expression, and are always 
getting into “hot water.” People learn to 
be afraid of them; are not open and frank 
in their presence, lest they should carry and 
scatter through the whole neighborhood all 
they hear. People never confide anything to 
them that they wish to have kept from the 
public; and such persons are very apt to ex- 





aggerate. With them it is “ a dozen,” “ fifty,” 
“a hundred ;” they rarely say “ several per- 
sons ” or “some persons” say this or that, it 
is “ everybody says it.” 
CONSERVATIVE, PRUDENT PEOPLE. 

These have a more equable temperament 
than the former, and have a better control of 
their characteristics and dispositions. They 
are large in Caution and Secretiveness, well 
developed in Firmness and Conscienticus- 
ness, generally have pretty good Causality, 
the upper portion of the forehead being 
rather large, and they have not Language 
enough to produce a restless desire for ex- 
pression and utterance. Such persons, if 
questioned on a subject, never state all they 
know about it at once. If they are in Court, 
under oath, their utterance comes like the 
thread from a tangled skein of yarn; they 
show hesitancy, guardedness, and indisposi- 
tion to express freely the knowledge pos- 
sessed, and the lawyers have to put leading 
questions to find out what the witness 
knows ; not that he is dishonest, or fails to 
recognize his oath to tell “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” but 
he thinks he must consider whether that 
which he is expected to state can be in some 
way modified, and if he cannot think of 
some more general and prudent form of ex- 
pression than to “ blurt” it right out, as the 
lawyers expect him to do. If such persons 
be asked a question by a friend, this is a very 
common reply, “I don’t know. Why?” They 
want to know what will be the effect of the 
answer before the answer is given. They 
look on all sides with circumspection, and 
weigh their answers; they never get en- 
tangled in their talk—never make enemies 
with their tongue, or mar their cause by “ too 
much speaking.” They sometimes annoy 
and provoke their friends by being non-com- 
mittal, suspiciously hiding common matters 
as if honor and life depended on their con- 
cealment. 


—_+04—__ 


Aw artist who ignores Phrenology and 
Physiognomy cannot be successful. He may 
make a tolerable copy of inanimate objects, 
but if he would give life, action, and spirit 
to his production, he must understand the 
nature of the object depicted. 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall find him.— Young's Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mre. Hemans, 





GLIMPSES OF THE. INVISIBLE. 


HE story of the development of man’s 

faculties, like the history of the forma- 
tion of the crust of earth, is a narration of 
the working of unseen forces continuously 
pushing upward the weakest points until 
exhaustion of material produces thinness at 
another spot, and mountains and valleys are 
furmed. The unseen spirit acts in the same 
way upon the brain of man, and hence the 
truth of Phrenology. The law of the resolu- 
tion of forces displays itself in the individ- 
ual cranium, by taking away from all the rest 
of the faculties their respective portions of 
any excess of exhibition in a particular direc- 
tion. In the grand man or humanity, who 
lives and learns perpetually, this law exhibits 
itself as plainly. The unfolding of the soul 
or mind of the race is wrought out in a series 
of polar reactions, 

Nowhere is this more thoroughly evidenced 
than in what may be called the law of spir- 
itual evolution, by means of which the organ 
of Veneration, the highest pole of the brain, 
reaches its ultimate, ideal terminus in a pure 
Christianity, the extreme rational opposite of 
which is the Positivism of Auguste Comte, 
who may be taken as the type of the cul- 
mination of that modern scientific material- 
ism which concludes that all worship and 
belief in the unseen is delusion, and that only 
the outward is worth studying. This school 
of thought has now many adherents among 
those who, phrenologically, lack the organs 
of Spirituality, and are predominantly ex- 
panded in the perceptive regions. 

Comte himself, toward the latter part of 
his life, discovered his error, and sought, 
under the influence of a female friend, to 
cultivate that more properly feminine or re- 
ceptive or enthusiastic energy, which, none 
knows better than the philosophical phrenol- 
ogist, is the outcropping and visible indica- 
tion of the immortal spirit. 





This law of balance and vibration, so well 
known to the student of the morphology of 
mind as it is expressed in the cranium, is 
constantly manifested in the history of mate- 
rialism and the individual materialist. The 
preacher tells the truth when he says that 
faith reasserts its power over negation on 
the death-bed of the most determined skep- 
tic. The approach to another life, the belief 
in which is a fact deeply impressed in the 
universal consciousness, awakens those organs 
of the mind which are the media of spiritual 
vision and insight, and weakens, at the same 
time, the intense self-sufticiency of reason, 
which would deny all that it cannot appre- 
hend. 

This same sublime law of spiritual evolu- 
tion is the most marked intervention of Provi- 
dence in the grandis ordo eventuum, the grand 
procession of events, which makes history. 
Of this the most wondrous exemplification is 
in the fact that the Christian revelation, 
whereby man’s life after death and his infi- 
nite responsibility are established, grew out 
of and was, as it were, the rebound from the 
intense materialism of the age of its advent, 
of which the poem of Lucretius, De Rerum 
Natura, may be considered the most finished 
exponent. 

Have we not had a similar phenomenon in 
this century; the inevitable protest of the 
spirituality of man’s nature against the sheer 
and hopeless materialism of modern science, 
of which Comte may be accepted as the most 
thorough representative? The mere mate- 
rial exhibition of this has been in the some- 
what questionable occurrences of moderm 
spiritism—a revival and reappearance, as it 
would seem, of the old demons whom, it was- 
supposed, science had laid forever. The: 
wonderful spread of this belief in spirits is 
synchronal, or simultaneous with the modern 


; adyance in material science by which, secord: 
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ing to Comte, the supernatural and meta- 
physical, or infantile stages of the human 
mind, end in the Positive. But Comte for- 
got that this law of Trigrade development, 
having completed its evolution, takes up 
again the old materials, and that Positivism 
having reached its ultimate speculative po- 
sition, Spiritualism intervenes and demands 
the exercise of its corresponding mental fac- 
ulties. This is an anthropological law indi- 
cated, as I have intimated, in the history of 
the race and of the typical individual. All 
great material thinkers in whom the spiritual 
perceptions were not entirely subordinate to 
the perceptive faculties, have undergone this 
experience. Newton and Sir Humphry Davy 
were both profoundly metaphysical ; and the 
exalted soul of the former, having solved the 
problem of the outward universe, lost itself 
in speculations upon the infinite. 

The position of ultra-material scientists at 
this day is expressed in Biichner’s book on 
“Force and Matter;” these two, according 
to him, being the elements of all things— 
the force, in all its manifestations, the blind 
product of the development of matter! 

The present position of the Church is 
either a credulous supernaturalism or sacer- 
dotism, or else a rational disposition to ac- 
cept science, retaining faith in the elementary 
principles of Revelation and the Church, 
looking at these last as broad and general 
statements addressed to the intuitions, the 
heart, and the conscience, and not intended 
to have such scientific validity of detail as 
to submit to the process of cold, mathematical 
analysis. 

Just at this period the spiritual world 
makes itself known to the material, in a se- 
ries of occurrences so strictly analogous to 
all similar exhibitions so frequently made to 
mankind, that a law is evident to the ob- 
serving and unprejudiced thinker. 

To the considerate Christian, who has care- 
fully and prayerfully observed these phenom- 
ena from the stand-point of his own spir- 
itual education, their frequent absurdity and 
deception prove their relation to all the 
spiritual incidents of the past; while they 
are to him, at the same time, the fulfillment 
of prophecy, an eruption of the same hidden, 
invisible forces which were made use of by 
the Infinite Father in the establishment of the 





revelation of Christianity. When the Church 
shall accept and take charge of them, these 
restless and uncertain ghosts will fulfill their 
mission, and by positive proof of their exist- 
ence settle definitively and scientifically the 
question of immortality and the truth of 
Revelation. 

Is there not here, when it is properly con- 
sidered, as much evidence of an immediate 
and miraculous providential intervention in 
the affairs of men, for the preservation and 
purgation of the true Church of Christ, as 
there was in its foundation? The Church 
of the future will so regard it. Science had 
‘terminated in materialism, and the most 
thinking people of the world, the inhabit- 
ants of this country, were, many of them, 
rapidly verging toward the blankest atheism, 
when, of a sudden, the gates of the invisible 
world are again unclosed, and the “ open 
vision ” of the Hebrew prophet is revived in 
the mediumship of the nineteenth century, 
by means of which, in twenty years, millions 
of intelligent people became convinced of the 
immediate intervention of spirits in the af- 
fairs of mortals. 

These modern phenomena, when their 
whole history is carefully considered, are 
seen to be sufficiently analogous to those 
that accompanied the Christian revelation to 
prove that both are products of one law; 
but these latter-day intimations from the 
spirit-world are personal or individual, and 
comparatively common-place, and not, as in 
the founding of Christianity, referring solely 
to the Infinite Head of the Church. They 
are hadean, not celestial. They appeal to 
the scientific mind, and not to the religious. 
Through them are expressed merely the float- 
ing opinions of spirits. The deeper mystery 
of being is yet, as ever, in the charge of the 
Church. 

This much, however, they do accomplish 
toward establishing, scientifically and posi- 
tively, the law of immortality and the truth 
of Revelation. By the strict rule of evidence 
that “invariableness of phenomena under 
similar conditions” proves their truth, they 
establish the existence of spirits, and their 
occasional power to torment, perplex, and, un- 
der the proper conditions, to inspire mortals. 

No more succinct statement of the whole 
nature of spiritual phenomena can be found 
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than is contained in the many general refer- 
ences to them in various parts of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and the injunction to beware of 
them is as important in this age of disbelief 
in their existence as it was when it was ut- 
tered. 


Considering, then, Christianity as the high- 
est of truths, and modern spiritual phenom- 
ena as outbreaks of the psychic force of nature 
by which God controls the universe, an en- 
tirely new science of psychology lies open to 
our study. J. WEST NEVINS, 


——_+0e—___ 


EFFECTS OF THE MIND ON THE BODY. 


DICAL works contain many curious 

facts in regard to the power of the 
mind on the conditions of the body. It is 
shown that the mind may kill and that it 
may cure. Readers have heard of cases 
where, through intense fear, the hair had 
turned gray in a night. A criminal under 
sentence of death was told by his keeper 
that it would lessen the pains and agonies of 
dying to be bled, and permission having been 
obtained from the authorities by physicians 
to experiment on the convict, the day ap- 
pointed for his execution was set for their 
experiments. The man was informed that, 
instead of hanging, he would be bled to 
death, and the dreadful prospect may very 
properly be supposed to have penetrated his 
soul. When the time arrived, preparations 
were commenced as for the execution. Buck- 
ets were brought, as if to hold the blood, 
and surgical instruments were exhibited to 
the gaze of the wretched man. ' Being as- 
sured there would be no great pain con- 
nected with the opening of a vein or artery, 
and that he would die gradually and with- 
out a struggle, he was stretched on a table 
and an arm made bare. A watch was placed 
so near that he could hear it tick, and 
he was informed that in so many min- 
utes after applying the lancet he would 
cease to breathe. His eyes were then tightly 
bandaged, the buckets set in position, and 
the lancet—no, the lancet was not applied, 
though the skin was slightly pricked and a 
little stream of warm water was permitted 
to trickle through a straw over his arm into 
the bucket. He soon began to grow faint. 
The surgeon notified him of the expiration 
of the first five minutes, holding the watch 
still nearer his ear, while the warm water 
continued to trickle down the arm into the 
bucket below. To make a long story short, 
we may state that the culprit died almost at 





the moment set by the physicians and sur- 
geons, without losing a single drop of 
blood, and without any hurt, save through 
the imagination or mind. 

Another. Two convicts, also under sen- 
tence of death, were told that they must 
occupy apartments in the prison in which 
two culprits had just died of yellow fever, 
and that the probabilities were they, too, 
would die before morning. There had been 
no such deaths from yellow fever, nor from 
any other epidemic, but the poor, frightened 
fellows gave up the ghost, as predicted, be- 
fore the morning. 

Any number of similar cases have been 
described. There is no end to the “ wonder- 
ful cures ” effected by bran-bread pills, colored 
water, etc., in which the only potent agent 
was that of the mind. The mind kills and 
it cures. Hopefulness, cheerfulness, courage, 
a clear conscience, honesty, and faith will 
work miracles almost in the way of restoring 
lost vitality and lost health. 

Here are paragraphs from Hearth and Home 
on the “Mind Cure,” which are in point: 
The finest curative agency in the world is the 
mind of the patient. We do not mean to 
say that you can cure corns and bunions by 
resolving to dispense with them, or that you 
can restore your lungs after disease has de- 
stroyed them by having a cheerful temper, 
or that a cancer can be eradicated by a hope- 
ful heart. The “Mind Cure” is not war- 
ranted to act as a specific for everything. But 
there is no medicine that is susceptible of 
such a variety of uses as this. There is no 
disease in which the state of the mind has 
not much to do with the state of the body. 

Physicians prescribe travel and sanitaria; 
they send one man to Minnesota and another 
to Florida, without taking the temperament 
of the man into account. We have seen a 
man, acting as chief of police in St. Paul, 
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who had been carried ashore from the steam- 
boat on stretchers, so far was he reduced by 
hemorrhages. Climate? Yes, and more 
than climate. Doubtless the man was of a 
hearty temperament, and enjoyed the new 
and strange scenes about him. We have 
seen a hundred invalids in the same climate 
pine for home and older civilization, and die 
of nostalgia. Let it be understood that no 
invalid is benefitted by a climate when he 
stays in a place an hour after that stay is en- 
joyable. If you are an invalid, arrange your 
life so that it may be restful and happy to 
you, and then enjoy it. We recall a man, a 
bridge builder, who carried his consumption 
over bleak and snowy prairies, who slept in 
cold beds in frontier taverns, coughing all 
night, who built bridges and drove business 
when his lungs were wasted away. He said 
that he was happy at work, and that work 
kept him alive. And it did. Year after 
year he managed to spin out his broken life, 
happy always, and making all about him 
happy, until he became a walking miracle. 
At last came the catastrophe, and he died. 
If your business amuses you, and you are 
succeeding, and you can keep your temper 
happy, then there is no better medicine. 





But he who has a distasteful business, and 
who has not the will or power to adapt him- 
self to it, is indeed to be pitied. 

Life insurance companies thump your ribs 
and listen to the whispers of your heart. 
They ask about your father and your grand- 
father and your mother’s sister and grand- 
father’s brother. They want to know wheth- 
er you have had any or all of the following 
diseases, etc. But when did a life insurance 
company ever think to ask about your clear 
conscience, your cheerful heart, your business 
success, your amiable domestic relations, 
your religious faith, and all the rest that go 
to make sunshine or clouds in your life ? 

Do not listen to anybody who tells you to 
travel if travel is uncongenial to your temper. 
But if you enjoy it, then travel is the best 
of all medicines. An invalid struggling for 
life should not have any duties. The main 
business at such a time is to enjoy yourself. 
Joy is a tonic above all. 

[More faith and less drugs; more sunshine 
in the open air, and less confinement in badly- 
ventilated rooms; more resignation to the 
inevitable, will prove far more curative than 
pills, plasters, bitters, and the whole para- 
phernalia of the pharmacopea.] 








epartment of {)u Soci clations, 


Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





SOCIAL SCIENCE; OR, WHAT DO WE MEAN BY LOVE? 


UCH is thought, spoken, and written 
concerning the social dangers of soci- 

ety at large; and there seem to be many 
within the great circle of humanity subject 
to general impeachment of misdemeanor or 
high crime. It is not herein intended to spec- 
ify how many, and who are the guilty ; but, 
from various good causes, we suspect a major- 
ity of those under impeachment need not only 
the tenderest pity, but also the most persist- 
ent effort, on the part of responsible, think- 
ing individuals, to help in extricating them 
from the merciless, unrelenting determination 
of the orthodoxy of society to banish from its 
presence all who dare to step a single hair’s- 





breadth outside of the old landmarks of re- 
spectability. 

Every clique has its common circumference, 
but different societies have their particular 
marginal lines of propriety—their one strict 
code of morals; and that which unto one is 
a divine law, to another is a direct departure 
from all law, and a forfeiture of its protection. 
Who has the right to fix the limits of per- 
sonal responsibility ? we ask ; and each flutter- 
ing leaf of society, each little branch of the 
church, with equal pretensions of superiority, 
claims the privilege—or employing the more 
impressive word—the duty of expounding 
the law, the length and breadth of its possibil- 
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ities and practicabilities, its elaborate beauty, 
and its intricate philosophy. We have no 
fault to find with any special society which 
promulgates a doctrine for the morals or spir- 
itual beliefs of a needy community; and we 
claim, upon the same principle of freedom, 
an equal right to reject one and all of the 
popular theories and philosophies when they 
are not consonant with our organic structure, 
which, of necessity, reasons and casts reflec- 
tions in harmony with its general nature. 
We know that some of our noblest men,some of 
our purest women, are tyrannized over, fetter- 
ed with foul suspicion, and chained to ancient 
laws, the toleration of which is creditable to 
present intelligence only in the educative ca- 
pacity of historic relics of barbarism. We 
are to-day slaying our thousands for at- 
tempting to hold opinions born unto them 
of nature’s necessities, which are sacred to 
them, and for daring to live in accordance 
with those opinions. 

Is it wise to suppose that there is no one 
so good, so intelligent as ourself, to the ex- 
tent that we must convert everybody to our 
pet ideas, our peculiar tastes and habits, and 
to our idiosyncrasies? We are created as 
unlike in character and thought as we are in 
physiological structure ; and there is a poor 
prospect of an assimilation that will destroy 
individual identification. These differences 
are the essential, creative forces. Nothing is 
good, nothing bad, except by comparison. 
Each condition of life, however objectionable, 
because it is beneath our moral or intellectual 
intelligence, is still a means of growth to him 
who attempts its use. Personally, we may 
not have scaled just such a ladder to reach 
our moral height, but it is no cause of exul- 
tation. We were only conditionally born of 
parents who, anticipating our probable inef- 
ficiency of character, were kind enough to 
carry us up in their arms to where they could 
leave us in comparative safety. 

Where is the cause of such fierce contention 
between the advocates and opposers of free- 
loveism, except it be a misunderstanding of 
the principles and tendencies of love? We 
hear some remarkable and many unphilo- 
sophical definitions of love. <A friend says: 
“Tt is a desire to be petted and caressed, or, 
in other words, a leaning upon another's dis- 
interested interest, or unselfish love.” We 





like the explanation, not because it is satis- 
factory as such, but because we can see in it 
the popular understanding of the love ele- 
ment, and the direction of its growth. She 
would say: “To love is a desire to be loved.” 
Here self-interest seems to be the conspicuous 
idea. This is a certain quality of love, but 
not the quality that we are desirous of win- 
ning—not the love we would receive. Is it 
the best we have to give? Then we find 
those creatures in human form a few removes 
from the brute, who are scarcely capable of 
any affectional qualities—who acknowledge 
no emotions of love. The little spark they 
possess is a base, undignified element—the 
simple outgrowth of selfishness; and it is all 
they can comprehend. What do they know 
of that love which is above self-sacrifice, in- 
asmuch as it is too pure, too hallowed to be 
conscious of a selfish, separate existence from 
itself, losing nothing of beauty, nothing of 
love by its constant outpouring, because s 
continual stream flows in? It is all love, all 
beauty, all treasure. There is naught to con- 
ceal, naught to make ashamed, naught to de- 
spise. 

Common humanity says of the first: “It is 
beastly, degraded, and contemptible.” Of 
the other extreme: “ It is beautiful in theory, 
but impossible in practice.” So they are 
constantly vacillating betwixt the two in 
theory and practice. We assert that what- 
ever is really beautiful in theory can always 
be made possible and practicable. If unto 
us was given an attribute of love, or beauty, 
or genius, it was bestowed for a noble pur- 
pose—it was given for the practical life, and 
that which is not attainable lies beyond the 
mind’s conception. We have read but a few 
pages beyond the alphabet in the great book 
of possibilities; but we shall yet learn that 
whosoever has one little spark of love, be it 
ever so low, he shall be able to fly with it up 
to the infinite God. Shall we wage war with 
him because he chooses his own course of 
migration? We have the right to an opin- 
ion, providing it is virtually ourown. We 
have no right to assail any individual, or 
body of individuals, upon an element of their 
character, with promiscuous opinions gather- 
ed here and there, but which we have neither 
time, inclination, nor ability to weigh. It is 
not simply thoughtless to lavish baneful epi- 
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thets upon those whose social lives range 
wide of the common routine, as it is now 
practiced, it is worthy of a classification with 
those criminal offenses which our legal sua- 
sionists are vainly attempting to cancel by 
capital punishment. What does the animal 
man or woman know of that holy, spiritual 
love, so pure that it reaches out to all, scarce- 
ly thinking of sex, knowing absolutely noth- 
ing of the degraded ideas that ignorance and 
lust can entertain of its noble freedom ? 
Shall we allow animal instinct to dictate the 
limitations of educated reason? Not until we 
can pluck out our own eyes, and give them to 
our blind brother, making him to see life 
with them, as we now behold it; not until 
we disavow the laws of science; not until 
annihilation defies omnipotence with a rea- 
sonable hope of victory. Let those who op- 
pose free-love be very careful that they do 
not, in their estimate, draw love down to the 
baser quality of lust. Let them remember 
that love has a different significance—a dif- 
ferent meaning to different minds. 

Have we tlie wherewith to test the quality 
of love that maketh us to do as we sometimes 
unwisely do? Is there not a conviction to 
our individual minds that we have been, at 
times, prompted by unknown power or force 
to do the exact things we would not have 
done for worlds could we have spoken, or 
left unspoken, the very words that held our 
destiny ; when we felt the responsibility that 
we must do just the right thing, and speak 
precisely the word at the right moment, and 
still the hands refused to move, the lips to 
utter the word? And how has it been with 
us? Are we mourning in sackcloth and ash- 
es? Nota bit of it. Wesay we did what 
we could. There was an over-ruling provi- 
dence wiser than our thought, our purpose, 
or our cautious propriety; and God, know- 
ing all, will be merciful. But if merciful to 
us, why not to others? to those whom we 
impeach? Oh, the few brave, loving spirits 
of humanity who dare to be true to that di- 
vine love which God established in their na- 
tures—who are able to love that which is 
worthy of love, wheresoever they find it— 
dare to love in broad daylight, and feel no 
shame that the multitude shall know it! 
These are above our reproach—above our 
gross suspicion. Many a Christian woman 





sees God in the clerical robes of the priest 
who baptized her, or hears Him in the few 
friendly words of cheer spoken at the close of 
service. The maiden worships God in the 
man who loves another, clings to her love 
through life, and we respect her for it. Many 
a man finds divinity in the sweet face of a 
woman who is not, and never will be, his 
wife. She seems the embodiment of purity ; 
he thinks of her with holy emotions of love; 
sées God in her beautiful face. 

Is the Christian woman all wrong? Is the 
maiden? Is the mana blasphemer? None 
of these will ever suspect they have commit- 
ted a crime, or cherished an unholy passion, 
until public sentiment whispers the thought. 
They have found the little of God they can 
appreciate; found it in His works; they will 
go “from nature up to nature’s God.” Love 
is the divine essence or quintessence of all 
things holy; and there is nothing evil in it. 
Then, why is it wrong to love a thousand 
men and a thousand women alk at once, pro- 
viding our hearts are sufficiently large to take 
in that little of a great humanity? We hear 
the answer: “Humanity is too sinful, too 
weak to be trusted with the freedom of love.” 
That was a thought of lust. 

Humanity will always be weak, always he 
sinful, so long as we have no faith in it. Take 
two boys to rear up to manhood ; manage 
one by telling him he is good for nothing; 
and let the other boy manage himself, by tell- 
ing him he is capable of it ; and see how truly 
both prophecies will be fulfilled. Just as 
long as humanity has no faith in itself, just so 
long will it doubt the efficacy of truth and 
honesty; just so long willit employ falsehood 
and deception, of all colors and shades, to 
keep appearances respectable; just so long 
will appearances be held more rigidly or relig- 
iously than realities; just so long will relig- 
ion be a myth, and love a lust; and just so 
long will the immortal soul be held in subor- 
dination to the lower instincts of flesh and 
blood. 

Our highest intelligence teaches us that 
truth will bear its weight ; that right must and 
shall prevail. If this be true, who can afford 
to tamper with appearances, at the cost of 
immediate certainties? One of Christ’s dis- 
ciples denied him ; but did the denial change 
the true rondition? We find those who hide 
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their sins under the surplice of the priest, or 
under the good principles of some popular 
institution. The priest’s surplice is not to be 
condemned because a sin has stealthily crept 
under its folds ; the hypocrite cannot damage 
the genuine purity of the institution. Prin- 
ciples rest on their own merits. Our mar- 
riage relations are violated at the outset ; the 
sham is not worth protection. 

Let us have genuine love marriages, and 
we cannot touch their sacred bonds with 
pollution. “Shall we sever family ties? 
Shall we separate father and mother from 
sons and daughters?” No; society every 
day advocating principles that lead thereto, 
they are already separated and separating, in 
spirit and in truth. There is bickering and 
strife between sons and daughters, between 
children and parents, because children were 
born of marriage that was never hallowed by 
love. The wrong must stop somewhere. 
The complications are growing greater and 
more dangerous. 

Instead of hurling anathemas at the heads 
of those unfortunates who, disgusted and 
heart-sick at the pretentious shams of social 
laws, are trying to become a law unto them- 
selves, whose necessities the orthodoxy of so- 
ciety has never attempted to provide for, 
let us begin to acknowledge truth wherever 
we find it; and let us find moral courage to 
present it to the young. Let us set aside the 
indecencies of our false modesty, and be true 
to that nobleness of character with which 
our natures are endowed; and with a bold 
stroke of reasonable modesty, let us wipe out 
the imaginary line that ignorance has tried 
to establish between the sexes, so that mind 
can hereafter communicate with mind, whe- 
ther masculine or feminine, and, as the chil- 
dren of God, we can go up together to the 
higher life that awaits us. Here isa tree that 
produces miserable crab apples: are the ap- 
ples to be censured because they are not the 
best quality of cultivated fruit ? 

Carry the blame farther back to the tree 
that produced the fruit, and the tree will re- 
ply: “It is his fault who planted the seed 
of which I was born.” Go back to him who 
planted the seed, and he will tell you he 
thought it was good seed ; or it was the best 
he had, and better than none. Now, we be- 
lieve the highest intelligence is capable of 





the noblest duties, and, therefore, responsible 
for the results of its labors; and if man has 
intelligence, it is his duty to use the best 
means to the noblest ends. If he cultivates a 
fruit orchard, it is his duty, privilege, and 
profit to procure the best varieties of fruit 
trees. Soisit with the social tree. Marriage 
must be based upon the conditions that will 
produce harmony, or it is dissonance and dis- 
cord, misery and crime, disease and death. 
Society and church should proclaim the 
evils of marrying where love is not recipro- 
cal. We should go still farther back and 
employ the means within our reach, whereby 
we may set our affections upon worthier ob- 
jects. We should learn to know ourselves, 
and know each other, It will not require 
half the study, half the intelligence we now 
make poor use of, trying to compel our old- 
fashioned, defective machinery of social law 
to weave a web of perfect happiness. If we 
condemn any, let it be those who doubt the 
safety of reason—those who believe appear- 
ances are real and realitiesshadows. When we 
educate children and youth to be self-reliant 
in thought, bold and earnest in truthfulness, 
let us educate them to pecuniary self-mainte- 
nance, and to the fact of that materialism in 
the mechanism of the mind which requires 
scientific laws similar to those found in the 
chemistry of matter, there will be no need of 
marrying for a home, or for the influence of 
wealth ; there will be no calling for diverce 
laws; no need of Magdalene asylums; no 
free-love institutions; nothing for restraint 
but the freedom of healthful intelligence. 
ROSINE KNIGHT. 
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E have a profound respect for people 

who talk sensibly and well—people 

who are certain that they have something to 
say, and then express themselves in so ready 
and brief a manner as to excite our admira- 
tion and command our respect. But there 
seems to be some difficulty in attaining a 
proper medium between a fluency of speech, 
which is apt to lead to an excessive and tire- 
some copiousness, or that languor and diffi- 
culty of expression which causes those of 
quick and busy ideas to shun, as they would 
the plague, persons afflicted therewith. The 
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former fault is generally the accompaniment It should be the aim of all, and especially 
of youth, the latter, that of age. There is | of the young, to guard against vain, thought- 
no doubt that all such peculiarities are, in a | less, useless conversation; against slander 


\ and meddling with the affairs of others. We 
a, 





should endeaver to make our conversation at 
all times cheerful, pleasant and profitable, and 
to do this we have only to deal in that which 
St. Paul mentions as “Sound speech that 
cannot be condemned.” W. A. P. 
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ASLEEP ON THE BEACH. 


BY GEORGE H. PROCTER. 





THERE’s a dear little child at play 
On the beach, with its pebbly shore ; 
Bright and joyous the summer’s day, 
And hushed the sound of ocean’s roar. 





The tiny waves dance up and down, 
Sparkling and rippling merrily ; 

The child with play hath tired grown, 
And lain him down quite wearily. 


Higher and higher up they creep, 








= Those rippling wavelets tipped with white, 
— S88 8 Se Off from the bosom of tine deep, 
Sete ene a ee Along the sand they take their flight. 


great measure, involuntary, depending on the In they keep rolling with the tide ; 
talents and character of individuals; and that The boy sleeps on—so free from care ; 
they are susceptible of correction cannot be | O’er the waters the light winds glide, 
denied. And sunbeams kiss bis golden hair. 








The gift of speech is one of the distinguish- 
ing endowments of man, and one of his most 
important duties is its regulation. To man 
alone is given this wonderful faculty. Yet, 
like every other gift, it is capable of being 
misused ; and when abused, it is characterized 
in scripture, as being in itself a “ world of in- 
iquity.” ‘“ Words,” says a celebrated writer, 
“are the only things that never perish—words 
endure while kingdoms vanish and genera- = 
tions pass away.” 

There is a great deal of vain, thoughtless, 
useless conversation, yielding no possible 
good to the speaker or hearer, and it is 
dangerous for us to accustom ourselves to 
such conversation; for it will certainly exert 
a very pernicious influence on the mind. | 
There is also a great deal of censorious talk- 
ing, and this is a still worse example of the 
abuse of speech. An evil speech uttered 
against a young man may affect all his rela- 
tions in life; may destroy friendships in which | 
his affections and his hopes were centered, 








Old grandpa, who can scarcely creep, 
With palsied limbs—voice feeble, too, 
and cool the love of the nearest and dearest Sees from his door the child asleep; 


he has known on earth: Great God! what is there he can do ? 
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With quivering lips, uplifted hands, 
He prays, midst sighs and weeping, 

That the good Lord from off the sand 
Would save the child there sleeping. 


* Descend, oh, Father, from the skies, 
And touch with spirit of light 

My little grandchild’s sleeping eyes, 
Or stay the proud waves’ might!” 


His prayer is ended,—he has done 
All that he can to save the boy, 

And left him in the care of One 
Mighty to save or to destroy. 


Hush! what does the old man see 
Skipping along o’er the pebbly ground ? 
Bruno, his dog, who, leaping free, 
His master joins with a joyous bound. 


“Bruno, good dog! there’s Charlie dear, 
Your playmate, lying on the shore; 

Go quickly, now, and bring him here, 
Ere rising waters sweep him o’er!”’ 





Showing the dog an old toy gun, 

Which oft he’d seen in Charlie’s hands,— 
He knew at once, and off he run, 

Bounding across the glistening sands. 


The child is reached. Haste, Bruno, haste! 
There may not need another wave ; 

The waters rise—Oh, do not waste 
A moment more if life you'd save! 


Brave dog! gifted with instincts rare, 
How gently you lift that little waif 
Out from the surf, and with such care 
Place him above, where all is safe! 

* + * + * 


The mother came with bated breath ; 
How she had run from grandpa’s side! 

She feared her boy had met his death, 
There on the sand, amid the tide. 


But when she saw his opening eyes, 
And pressed his tiny heaving chest, 

Oh, joy untold! what glad surprise ! 
Ecstatic rapture filled her breast. 


—_+0e—__—_- 


“HAVE YOU A CHARACTER?” 


BY ALTON CHESWICKE. 


N an amusing little play which we witness- 
ed some time ago, but of which we have 
forgotten the title, the hero, “ Paddy Miles,” is 
asked, asa preliminary to engaging his services, 
if he has a “character,” to which he replies 
with an air of great confidence, at the same 
time industriously searching the numerous and 
intricate receptacles of his somewhat dilapidated 
attire, “ A characther? av coorse I have a char- 
acther—to be sure I have, ivery man has a char- 
acther!” He ends by producing the needful 
document which proves to be in his favor. 

We laughed heartily at the excellent render- 
ing of this amusing little incident, and it was 
recalled to our mind by an event, almost as 
amusing, which took place quite recently with- 
in our own experience. Our family finding it 
advisable to dispense with the services of an 
excellent domestic, a situation was procured 
for her in an adjoining neighborhood through 
the assistance of a friend. She was duly pro- 
vided with the necessary testimonial of good 
conduct; and gratified at the recommendation 
she had earned, and having moreover the pros- 
pect of an increase of wages, she set out for 
her new home quite jubilant. About half ar 
hour later, as I was upon the point of leaving 
the house, she returned, pale and breathless, 
and addressing herself to me as the first person 
she met, gasped out—“ Oh, sur, I’ve lost me 
characther |” 





“TI hope not,” I replied, somewhat taken 
aback at the startling announcement. 

“Oh, indade an’ I have, sur,” she persisted, 
“T put it all safe in me pocket before I lift the 
house; an’ I’m sure I had it only five minutes 
afore I missed it, but some one must have tuk 
it out of me pocket. An’ now, shure, they won’t 
have a word to say to me if I’ve no characther 
to show fur meself.” 

With an involuntary smile at the idea of a 
character being held at so slight a tenure, and 
wondering, withal, how many lost characters 
could be so easily regained, I proceeded to 
rectify the mishap by furnishing a duplicate, 
and in as grave a manner as I could assume, I 
observed, “ But you should carry your character 
in a safer place than your pocket, my good 
girl.” 

“ An’ where shall I carry it, sur?” was her 
anxious query as she received the precious doc- 
ument from my hands; and as I made no 
reply, she continued, “Faith! Pll not let it 
lave me hand till I’m done wid it,” and having 
obtained my nod of approval, she went on her 
way rejoicing. 

We were soon en route for our place of busi- 
ness, now enjoying a hearty Isugh, now en- 
gaged in deep and serious thought, as the hu- 
morous or philosophic side of the affair 
just passed presented itselfto ourmind. “This 
girl,” we thought, “sets great value upon the 
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document she calls her ‘ characther, although 
it is but the shadow of what her actual charac- 
ter itself is the substance. I wonder if she will 
evince half the care and anxiety in the preser- 
vation of the genuine article that she has shown 
for that which temporarily represents it. If 
she does she will be unlike the world at large, 
wherein the majority prefer to seem, rather 
than to be. Paddy Miles was right when he 
said that ‘ivery man has a characther, but 
he does not carry it in his pocket only—should 
not, at least—and once lost, it is doubtful if it 
is ever fairly regained.” 

Arrived at our office, the cares of business 
soon drove the little occurrence, with all its at- 
tendant fancies, from our mind; but it was not 
long permitted to remain forgotten. A stranger 
entered and desired to be informed with refer- 
ence to the general character and abilities of an 
intimate friend of ours who had applied for a 
responsible position in this gentleman’s em- 
ploy, and had referred to us. Perhaps there 
could have been no duty assigned to us at that 
moment that would have been more agreeable, 
or upon which we would have entered more 
willingly than upon this. We had known the 
gentleman for-nearly three years, and he pos- 
sessed our utmost confidence and esteem. In 
the few business transactions we had had with 
him, we found him prompt, able, and reliable ; 
while as a friend he had shared our confidence, 
respected our prejudices, humored our fancies, 
and flattered our vanity ; while his readiness to 
oblige, the sentiments he uttered, and the prin- 
ciples by which he seemed to be actuated, were 
such, that though possessed of some peculiari- 
ties, disagreeable and offensive to many, which 
made him not a few enemies, yet, in our es- 
timation, his virtues so far outweighed his de- 
fects, as greatly to endear him to us. It is 
true that upon our first acquaintance we were 
struck by the peculiar conformation of his 
head, which, while denoting talent, did not, 
phrenologically considered, evidence the exist- 
ence of the noble qualities he professed ; but 
our interest having been awakened from the 
first by the dignity and patience with which 
he endured the spite and contumely of his 
many enemies who, after all, seemed to have 
nothing positive to allege against him, and 
continued intimacy confirming our most char- 
itable judgment in the matter, we came to the 
conclusion that the rules of Phrenology, like 
every other rule with which we are acquainted, 
had their exceptions; and having fully made 
up our mind that he was an exception, the ap- 
parent incongruity ceased to trouble us, and 





we thought no more about it. Entertaining 
this opinion of him, founded upon our own ex- 
perience, we were not only ready but anxious 
for the opportunity of saying a good word in 
his behalf; and so excellent was the character 
that we gave him, and so earnestly did we rec- 
ommend him, that the gentleman left us fully 
determined to close with his offer at once. 

“ So,” we thought when we were once more 
alone, and the little incident of the morning 
recurred to us in connection with the kiadly 
office we had just been performing for our 
friend, “it seems that a ‘character’ is a very 
convenient thing to have about one after all, 
and that ‘ivery man’ should indeed possess 
one in order to insure success in life. We are 
getting into business, it seems. By the way, it 
is time we were looking up a ‘character’ for 
ourself. We cannot, to our knowledge, at this 
moment, lay our hand upon a single document 
bearing evidence in the case one way or anoth- 
er. What sort of a character, we wonder, could 
we obtain at short notice, and to whom of our 
various friends and acquaintances should 
we best apply? Really, we must take the 
matter into consideration.” Our thoughts 
rambled on in this half-serious vein for a few 
moments, and then, thoroughly gratified at 
the result of the day’s effort in behalf of our 
friend, we returned to business matters, and 
were soon immersed as before. 

On our way home that evening, we recol- 
lected an appointment which we had made, 
but had nearly forgotten, with a gentleman 
whose house lay on our road; and as it was 
still early enough for the purpose, we bent our 
steps in that direction. While waiting in the 
library for the gentleman, who had not yet 
got home, his wife entered, and after the usual 
salutations, addressed as with the unexpected 
query—* You are considerable of a phrenolo- 
gist, Mr. C——?” 

We confessed to a good deal of interest in 
the science, and acknowledged a slight degree 
of acquaintance with it, but begged the abate- 
ment of the term “ considerable.” 

“ Because,” she continued, regardless of our 
modest protestations of incapacity, “I would 
like the benefit of your judgment and advice 
in a matter which worries me exceedingly, 
though you might think it trifling, perhaps. 
The case is this, I advertised a few days ago for 
a domestic, and the house has been besieged by 
applicants ever since; but none of them just 
suited me, and supposing from the numbers 
that have called that I should have abundant 
opportunity to make a good selection, I have 
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been waiting all day for a suitable one to come 
along; and now, just at the last moment, and 
when it is getting so late that there is no hope 
of another application to-night, one has come 
whom I like the least of all I have seen, al- 
though she comes well recommended, and 
seems to be capable. But there is something 
about her look that I cannot get over. I sup- 
pose it is foolish in me to imagine so, but it re- 
minds me of the murderess of Mrs. Corriel; and 
I have not fairly recovered yet from the shock 
of that dreadful affair. [This terrible tragedy 
had then recently transpired.] But she comes 
so well recommended.” 

“Ts there any immediate necessity,” I asked, 
“ of making the choice to-night?” 

“ Yes, that is just what froubles me. You 
know we give an entertainment here within a 
week ; and I have waited so long that I really 
cannot do so any longer—I must have a girl 
to-night. But I wish you would take the 
trouble to come and look at her and tell me 
what you think of her. Perhaps it is only a 
foolish fancy that makes me feel so averse to 
engaging her; but really, I tremble at the idea 
of having her in the house.” 

I complied at once, as a matter of course, and 
was shown into the room where the girl was 
waiting for an answer. I did not wonder at the 
lady’s aversion when I once fairly caught sight 
of the object of it, for a lower type of head 
and countenance it had seldom been my mis- 
fortune to see. Coarse and brutal, the features, 
though not altogether uncomely, confirmed the 
promise of the ill-formed head. An expression 
of low cunning lurked in the eyes, now half- 
closed, and a sensuality of disposition was re- 
vealed in unmistakable characteristics about 
the lower part of the face, while an expression 
of stolid indifference rested like a mask upon 
the immobile features. 

The lady, who had been attentively observ- 
ing me during the brief inspection, seemed to 
read in my looks the conclusion to which I had 
soon arrived, as turning to me with a deeper 
shade of anxiety in her countenance she handed 
me a paper, simply observing, “These are her 
credentials.’ This paper proved to be the 
usual “ character,” in very much the same style 
as the one we had furnished our own domestic in 
the morning, commending the bearer, in the 
highest terms, for good conduct and ability dur- 
ing a long period of services, being duly certi- 
fied by a family of undoubted respectability, 
well known to me by reputation, though 
they lived in a distant city. Several other 
certificates of like import, and all equally well 





attested, were handed me for my inspection. 
All seemed authentic and bore the closest scru- 
tiny without revealing a flaw or inconsistency. 

“You see how well she is recommended,” 
said the lady after a few moments silence. 

“Do you know those parties?” I asked, 
pointing to the various signatures. 

“Some of them I do, by reputation, but none 
personally,” was the reply. 

“ And they all live at a distance,” I observed. 

“What of that?” 

“Depend upon it,” I continued in a low 
tone, “ these ‘characters’ are of the kind made 
to carry in the pocket of a traveling-dress and 
nowhere else. All the benefit that can possibly 
be derived from them is obtained now—in the 
reading. These certificates have either been 
manufactured to order at some intelligence 
office, as, I understand, is not unfrequently 
the case, or they have been purloined from 
their rightful owner, who certainly is not this 
individual.” 

“You think so?” she exclaimed, in great 
trepidation. , 

“ Most decidedly ;” I replied, “ No girl with 
such a head and face as that ever lived so long 
a time in one family and earned such a recom- 
mendation in the bargain.” 

“Oh dear! what shall I do?” ejaculated the 
lady, in great distress. 

“ Trouble again, Maria ? and about the house- 
hold plague as usual, eh?” said her husband, 
who that moment entered. “ Well, what’s the 
matter now, won’t she suit ?” 

“Tm afraid not, Robert,” replied the lady, 
in a low tone, glancing nervously at the object 
of the remark, who seemed to be utterly indif- 
ferent to all that was going on. 

“ Are’nt her testimonials all straight ?” 

“ Here they are; you can judge for yourself.” 

“Why, I don’t see but what these are all 
right,” after a moment’s scrutiny, “ she promises 
to be capable, don’t she ?” 

“ Oh, yes, capable enough, I dare say.” 

“Well, then, what possible objection have 
you to her?” 

“To tell the truth, Robert, I don’t like her 
looks.” 

“ Nonsense—as if that made any difference. 
The poor girl can’t help the shape of her nose, 
I suppose, and you certainly would not be so 
foolish as to refuse a good servant because her 
eyes did not happen to be exactly the shade 
to please you? Besides, I don’t see but that 
she looks well enough.” 

“Tt is not that, Robert, but I do not like her 
expression, and, if you notice, she has just such 
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a turn of countenance as the murderess of Mrs. 
Corriel, and—in fact, Iam really afraid to have 
her in the house.” 

My friend burst into a hearty laugh. 
“Well, that beats anything I've heard for a 
good while,’ he exclaimed at length. “It 
takes a woman to get a notion, or to frighten 
herself to death about nothing. Here, after 
enduring no end of inconvenience, and having 
the house fairly overrun with applicants, every 
one of whom you have dismissed upon one 
pretext or another, now, at the last moment, 
you refuse one who is perfectly suitable in every 
respect, for a mere, groundless whim. As for 
that affair that you speak of, that was in a 
great measure a newspaper sensation,—not half 
as bad, I warrant you, as it was represented, 
if the truth were but known; and even sup- 
posing that it were all true, and more beside, 
the idea of making such a bugbear out of it 
in connection with a matter like this !—why, 
Maria, I thought you were more sensible.” 

“T wish now, Esther,” said the lady, turning 
to a relative who was with her, “that I had 
engaged the other one who came half an hour 
ago.” 

“ Well, why didn’t you?” said her husband 
who had overheard the remark. 

“She pleased me in every respect, and I 
liked her face exceedingly—a good, honest 
face, though she looked as if she had seen 
trouble of some kind, and I would have en- 
gaged her at once, if it had not been for one 
thing—she had no references to show. I de- 
clare, in spite of that I could hardly bring my- 
self to refuse her; but I thought of you, and—” 

“ Never do business in that way,” replied the 
gentleman, promptly. “Have nothing to do 
with the man or woman who cannot show a 
good character. But in this case the difficulty 
is so well met that you really can have no se- 
rious objection, depend upon it; Pll wager 
anything, she'll prove the best girl you’ve had 
yet, even as she comes the best recommended.” 

“ But, sir,” I interposed, thinking it time to 
come to the relief of the lady, whose anxiety 
and aversion seemed rather to increase than 
diminish with every argument that her hus- 
band brought against them, “is there no possi- 
bility that these very recommendations may 
not be genuine? I have heard of such things 
being made to order before now.” 

“Very seldom, very seldom,” was the reply ; 
“now and then, in about one case out of a 
hundred, it may be so; but in the remaining 
ninety and nine it is the best and safest crite- 
rion we have to go by.” 





“ Not quite;” I replied; “the shape of the 
head and the general molding of the features, 
where it is correctly understood, is a far better 
test of character than a bushel of certificates. 
Though not an adept at the art of reading 
countenances, there is yet enough here that is 
unmistakable in its character to convince me 
that your lady’s prejudice is not without foun- 
dation.” And I proceeded forthwith to indi- 
cate some of the more prominent of the ob- 
jectionable features that formed the base of 
my opinion. 

The gentleman listened attentively, but with 
an amused smile upon his lips, and a bantering 
look in the keen, grey eye; and as we paused 
to take breath at the end of a long explanatory 
sentence, he remarked, with the most provok- 
ing coolness, “ That’s some ‘ology,’ isn’t it? 
I’ve forgotten just what you call it.” 

“Tt is certainly in accordance with the rules 
of Phrenology that I have been making these 
observations,” I replied, a little testily. 

“So I thought,” he quietly remarked, turn- 
ing away with his hands in his pockets. 
“ Come, Cheswicke,” he said, presently, “ you 
are far too sensible, ’m sure, to believe any 
such nonsense as that; so now that you have 
shown your gallantry in taking the part of, 
and supporting the ladies, suppose we leave 
them to finish their business, while we go and 
attend to ours;” and he started to lead the 
way back to the library. 

Knowing the uselessness of any further 
words in the matter, I turned to follow him; 
but not before I had observed to the lady, ina 
low tone, “If you must engage her now, do 
so; but take my advice and keep a strict 
watch over her movements, and get rid of her 
as soon as possible.” 

“T shall certainly write to her references at 
the first opportunity and se: if her recom- 
mendations are all right,” said the lady, in a 
whisper. 

“Whether they are or not,” I replied, “I 
would most earnestly counsel you to discharge 
her at the first opportunity ; do not keep her 
in the house a moment longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

Whether the girl overheard me or not, I can- 
not say; we were standing some distance from 
her, but as I raised my head, at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, I encountered such a 
look of baleful malignity from beneath the 
momentarily upraised eyelids —a look that 
rested with equal intensity of hatred upon us 
both—that for a moment my blood ran chill, 
and I dreaded to leave the lady unprotected in 
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the vicinity of such a creature; but it vanished 
in a moment, and was altogether so instanta- 
neous, that I was fain to believe it imaginary on 
my part; and as the lady had not observed it, 
I was unwilling to add to her fears by any in- 
timation of what had transpired ; but with an- 
other whispered injunction to be cautious and 
watchful, I reluctantly rejoined her husband 
in the library. 

Three or fogr days later, in looking over a 
paper one morning, I came across an advertise- 
ment offering a business opportunity that I had 
long desired but had despaired of ever obtain- 
ing, and which required “ unexceptionable ref- 
erences” in the party applying. “In other 
words,” thought I to myself, “ we must have a 
character ; there’s no help for it now ; we really 
must have a character. And now to deter- 
mine whence it shall come. To whom shall 
we apply? There is our enthusiastic friend 
B ; if we were to refer any one to him, he 
would give such a glowing account of our 
many virtues and excellencies that it would all 
be taken as a piece of hyperbole or sarcasm. 
There, too, is our apathetic friend M , who 
will never commit himself so far as to express 
a decided opinion upon any person, place, or 
thing under the sun; and who, consequently, 
would hardly give any very satisfactory evi- 
dence in the matter. We have no enemies 
that we know of, and there still remains a 
goodly number of friends and acquaintances 
who do not pertain to either of the kinds just 
mentioned.” After a little cogitation, I select- 
ed the names of two or three individuals 
whose testimony I preferred above that of any 
others, and sent them off in my answer to the 
advertisement. 

Meanwhile, even business cares and enter- 
prises did not cause me to forget the dilemma 
in which my lady friend was placed ; and such 
was my anxiety on her behalf, that I took oc- 
casion to call again shortly, and being fortu- 
nate enough to see the lady herself, inquired 
after her welfare. 

“ The gir! does very well so far,” she replied 
in answer to my inquiries upon the subject, 
“T have no fault ‘to find with her except that, 
sometimes, when she believes herself unob- 
served, I catch her regarding me with such a 
strange expression that it makes me feel a little 
nervous. She is not liked at all in the kitch- 
en; the other girls vote her moody and un- 
sociable, but as her duties take her there very 
little, I do not mind that so much. I have 
written, however, to her references, but have 
as yet received no answer; and if I do not get 











a satisfactory one shortly, I shall follow your 
advice and get rid of her as soon as this hur- 
ried season is over.” 

A week passed without my seeing or hear- 
ing from the lady again; neither (excuse the 
connection) did I :eceive any reply to the an- 
swer I had written in reference to the adver- 
tisement. Accordingly, I wrote again, after 
fixing upon an early day when, if this did not 
produce the desired result, I would make ap- 
plication in person, a press of business having 
prevented my doing so heretofore. 

In the meantime, the entertainment at the 
house of Mr. Robert S— came off, and as I after- 
ward learned was a very enjoyable affair. I was 
engaged the following morning over my second 
cup of tea, in reading an account thereof in 
one of the leading journals, when the Doctor's 
gig, dashing by at a furious rate in the direc- 
tion of their house, attracted my attention. AsI 
was not aware of his having any patients in that 
vicinity other than the family of Mr. S—, 
I concluded at once that something serious | 
must be the matter with them, or else that it 
was a runaway. In either case, the Doctor, 
also, being a personal friend, my interest was 
excited; and it was not long ere I was fast fol- 
lowing the course that he had taken. Arrived 
at the house, the sight of the gig in its normal 
condition, albeit well-covered with dust, re- 
lieved my apprehensions in regard to the safety 
of its erewhile occupant; but upon entering, 
I had ample cause for sympathetic distress, as 
I found myself in the midst of an agonized 
group, just in time to witness the dying agonies 
of an only boy which the physician was vainly 
endeavoring to alleviate. From the distracted 
mother no information as to the cause of this 
sudden and unexpected calamity could be 
obtained; while the father’s whitened lips 
were compressed so firmly, and such an ex- 
pression of terrible sternness rested upon his 
brow as forbade all questioning, for the time 
being. 

At length, from a relative, calmer than the 
rest, I learned the astounding fact that the 
child had been the victim of poisonous drugs 
administered in confectionary on the evening 
of the party; and that since twelve of that 
night no one remembered having seen the 
new girl anywhere about the premises, and 
that she had not since been seen or heard of. 
The child had seemed slightly indisposed for a 
few days past, but nothing was thought of it, 
its real condition not having been discovered 
till within half an hour previous; too late, 
however, for medical aid to effect anything; 
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and no suspicion of the vile plot that had 
culminated this morning in the child’s fatal 
attack had entered the mind of either parent. 
Not the slightest doubt now remained in the 
minds of any present as to the actor in this 
infamous affair, as it had been ascertained that 
the evening previous, when the attention of 
every one was fully occupied, the new-comer 
had bribed the nurse, who, dreaming of no 
harm, was only too glad to have the chance to 
get down stairs, to let her take charge of the 
little one for whom she had lately professed 
great fondness, and whose acquaintance she 
had cultivated with much assiduity for several 
days past. Having accomplished her object, 
and obtained the revenge she was evidently 
seeking, she had made good her escape, carry- 
ing with her a quantity of silver and other 
valuables. 

I did what I could in the case, which was 
necessarily very little. No need now to reprove 
the father for his short-sightedness in ignoring 
palpable facts. Overcome by the most poign- 
ant regret he went to the other extreme—re- 
garding himself as the murderer of his child. 
For a long time nothing could persuade him 
to take a milder view of the case. Every 
means had been and were being taken to track 
the fugitive from justice, but in vain. In some 
low den of infamy she had found a secure re- 
treat, there to wait until inquiry being baffled 
and excitement subsided, she could again 
emerge in search of another victim. I need 
only add that whether from misdirection, or 
otherwise, no answer was ever received from 
any of her supposed references. 

A changed man was my friend after this 
terrible bereavement. Among other things 
the spirit of thoughtless unreasoning skepticism 
had been chastised out of him,and replaced by 
one of sober thought and earnest, calm, dis- 
passionate inquiry, and in many ways he 
reaped the benefit of the change. 

It was some time before my thoughts and 
interests, so sadly directed, returned to their 
accustomed channels, and then I began to 
look with some anxiety for the result of the 
business effort 1 had made. After waiting a 
few days longer for an answer to my oft- 
repeated inquiries, I was about to carry out 
my original intention of applying in person, 
when a message was placed in my hands from 
the parties in question, informing me that, 
having applied to two of my principal ref- 
erences for the desired information, the result 
was so unsatisfactory, that they must decline 
any further negociations with me. 





In a few moments I was utterly confounded 
by so unlooked for a sequel to my little enter- 
prise, and I read and reread the brief, curt 
epistle, vainly seeking for an explanation for 
such an uncalled for and unexpected statement. 
Utterly unable to account for it, or to imagine 
the cause that could have produced it, I was 
sorely amazed and troubled, until it occurred 
to me that it must be all a hoax or a good, 
practical joke, played off by some mischievous 
friend or neighbor, acquainted with the 
situation of affairs,on purpose to vex and 
perplex me. I at once adopted this view of 
the case, and started off to confirm it. 

As I neared my destination, I encountered 
an acquaintance who, after the usual saluta- 
tions, invited me, as it was near lunch-time, 
into a neighboring café for refreshments. I 
declined on the plea of business, and in a little 
explanatory conversation that ensued, inform- 
ed him of the trick that had been played upon 
me, and showed him the note I had received. 
To my surprise, far from manifesting my ap- 
preciation of the joke, if joke it were, he 
looked grave, examined the document atten- 
tively, and regarded me keenly for a few mo- 
ments, and then said, “ You don’t understand 
this, I see; I think I can explain it, however. 
You'd better come with me first and get a full 
understanding of this matter;” and so say- 
ing, he turned and led the way into the café, 
whither I followed him. 

“And now,” he said, when we were once 
fairly seated, “ I shouldn’t wonder if you were 
in a peck of trouble, Cheswicke, if you did but 
know it. That paper which you have taken 
for a practical joke is a genuine expression of 
genuine conviction; but from what I heard 
yesterday and a day or so previous, I am not 
at all surprised at this, or, indeed, a good deal 


more. Didn’t you make T—— your refer- 
ence?” 

“Te” 

“ And H—— your reference ?” 

Ta 

“Well, you couldn’t have chosen two worse 
men. T—— imagines he has a grudge against 


you on account of some speculation wherein, 
he asserts, you crossed him last fall; though 
he has never spoken about it before; and, 
moreover, he is interested in keeping you out 
of this business, which he is anxious to secure 
for himself or some of his connections. So 
you may imagine the sort of a recommendation 
he gave you.” 

“But H——, surely, had no reason, real or 
imaginary, for saying aught of ill against me.” 
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“He has had very little to do with you, you 
know, and, consequently, has no particular in- 
terest in you.” 

“The very reason, then, why he, being a dis- 
interested party, should testify accordingly.” 

“ My dear fellow, there is no such thing as 
pure disinterestedness nowadays. Moreover, 
H—— is a faithful satellite of T.’s, and is 
bound to think, feel, and testify as he directs.” 

“But this is downright libelous,” I ex- 
claimed, hotly, my anger rising. “I am not 
going to stand this. Pray, what were the 
charges brought against me ?” 

“No special charges were made, but enough 
was said in a general way, backed up by some 
unlucky blunders of yours which seemed to 
give color to all that was implied, to produce 
the desired effect. That unfortunate affair of 
R.’s was the worst of all, being so recent and 
so uncontrovertable ; it effectually tied the 
hands of your friends in the matter, and an- 
nulled all that they could say in your behalf.” 

“ What affair was that?” 

“Why, haven’t you heard ?” 

“T have not, indeed ; I am at a loss to imag- 
ine to whom or what you refer.” 

“Is it possible? Why, the whole town is 
ringing with it. You recollect, not a great 
while ago, you recommended a friend of yours, 
A , I believe his name was; wasn’t it? to 
a responsible position in the employ of a 
stranger, who called upon you to obtain infor- 
mation in regard to his character. Well, that 
gentleman’s name was R ; but, surely, you 
have heard or can guess the rest.” 

“ Neither one nor the other.” 

“Well, the long and short of it is, that 
A——, who, on the strength of your recom- 
mendation, enjoyed the unlimited confidence 
of the firm, bas turned out to be a most infer- 
nal scoundrel. In the short time in which he 
has been connected with it, he has nearly 
ruined the business for Mr. R—— through his 
scheming to get the whole thing into his own 
hands ; but he overreached himself in his 
haste, and being detected just in time to save 
things from utter ruin, so far as the firm are 
concerned, he absconded ; and, as has since 
been discovered, is a defaulter to a large 
amount. In fact, fresh proofs are coming to 
light every day. 

“The wonder to me is,” he continued, as I 
sat speechless at this information, “ that you, 
knowing as you do, something of Phrenology, 
should have recommended to such a position a 
man with such a shaped head as that. Why, 
W—, the Phrenologist, who has seen him 











several times, though he has never profession- 
ally examined his ‘developments,’ tells me 
that Acquisitiveness was positively enormous, 
while Conscientiousness and Benevolence were 
correspondingly small and feeble. When you 
take into consideration his Secretiveness, Con- 
tinuity, and Firmness, which were all above 
the average, you must see not only how en- 
tirely unfitted he was for a position like this, 
but what a dangerous man he really is at all 
times and in all places. As I said before, it 
astonishes me that, with all these indications, 
so apparent as they are to a man like you, who 
understands so well how to read them, you 
could ever have recommended him as you 
did.” 

“ Because,” I replied, “for once I chose to 
disregard science, wherein I might be mistaken, 
and speak only from personal experience upon 
which I thought I was justified in relying.” 

“And from prejudice,” interrupted my 
friend. “It is so,” he continued, as I paused 
and hesitated, “you were prejudiced in his 
favor, though from what cause I cannot 
imagine, just as R—— is now prejudiced 
against you, whom he believes to be the prime 
cause of all his misfortunes. Some have even 
gone so far as to assert that it was an under- 
stood thing between you and A——, and that 
you were to have your share in the spoils if 
he were successful. Of course, we who know. 
you best don’t believe any such thing,” he 
continued, as I sprang indignantly to my feet, 
“but such things will be said; once start a 
suspicion and there’s no telling where it will 
end. The saying ‘A man is known by the 
company he keeps,’ has been used against you 
in connection with this matter with consider- 
able effect during the last few days.” 

“ But is this thing to go on?” I demanded. 
“Ts this willful and malicious interpretation of 
an unfortunate and unintentional blunder to 
be allowed to continue and work fresh mis- 
chief, as if it had not accomplished enough 
already ?” 

“ The case, as it appears, is too well authen- 
ticated to admit of controversy, and as to the 
opinions and impressions to which it will give 
rise, these you cannot influence save indirectly. 
You can do nothing, then, that I can see, but 
bide your time, correct it as far as possible, 
and for the rest live it down.” 

“Who would have imagined T exclaimed 
bitterly, “that he could have deceived me so— 
me who believed him possessed of all the 
cardinal virtues ?” 

“ Ah, he was a cunning old fox,” exclaimed 
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my friend. “ He knew well how to cover up 
his tracks, and mask his batteries, until he was 
ready to open fire and disclose the cloven foot. 
But whither away now?” he inquired as I 
vffered him my hand in token of parting— 
“not after this business again, surely? You 
could hardly get in there now if you had 
« host of friends to back you, even if the 
opportunity had not already passed, as I 
rather imagine it has.” 

“No, I shall go first to R.’s and make it 
right with him as far as I can, and then I 
shall go home that I may have time to realize 
the situation and get over the effect of it, 
somewhat, for this has hurt me more than 
I can express.” 

Accordingly, I proceeded at once to R.’s 


place of business, but, my name _ being 
announced, was denied admittance. Insisting 


upon an interview, however, it was at length 
granted me, but promised at first to be far 
from satisfactory. At length, however, I 
succeeded in shaking somewhat his conviction 
that my share in his misfortunes was _ in- 
tentional, and in this frame of mind I left 
him. On my way home, I received additional 
proof of the credence with which an evil 
report is always received, and the ease with 
which “character” is gained or lost in the 
Friends whom [ had known 
for years, and with many of whom I had done 
business, returned my salutation with coldness, 
or refused to acknowledge it altogether, while 
they were few and far between who would 
approach me with a frank, “ What’s all this I 
hear about you, Cheswicke?” and give me a 
chance to explain. 

“Well,” thought I to myself, when I had 
once more recovered something of my normal 
frame of my mind, and could review the 
subject calmly, “so much for the value of 
the ‘characters’ given by friends or ene- 
mies of one another, in forming which self- 
interest, passion or prejudice plays so very 
important a part. And yet, a ‘character’ is 
a good thing to have—a most desirable thing 
to obtain.” And in spite of the disastrous 
result of my first attempt to procure one, I 
was more than ever determined to accomplish 
my purpose if only for my own satisfaction. 
“Ts there,” I thought “a calm, disinterested, 
yet clear-sighted man among all my acquaint- 
ances, to whom I can apply with any con- 
fidence as to the result? Yes, there is one. 
How foolish that I did not think of him before! 
How foolish that I did not apply to him 
first! though, unfortuuately there are many, 


sight of men. 





| 





I fear, who would not receive his testimony. 
No matter, it will be sufficient for me, and to 
satisfy myself is, at present, the height of my 
ambition. I will go at once to the Phrenolo- 
gist, whom I believe to be a thoroughly 
scientific, and, what is better, a thoroughly 
conscientious man; and if I do not return 
with a ‘character’ in my pocket, worthy of 
consideration at least, it will not be the fault 
of my present intention.” 

Every one knows, who has tried it, the 
feeling of awkwardness, embarrassment, and 
apprehension as to the result of the experi- 
ment, attendant upon having oue’s photograph 
taken, especially if the individual attempting 
it be not blessed with a very large share of 
self-conceit, and it has been often and ably 
commented upon. And to the uninitiated 
there is something in a phrenological exami- 
nation which is equally awe-inspiring and 
trying to one’s fortitude, so that upon the 
first essay, one feels like asking, as did Greeny 
of the traveling bump-examiner—* Will it 
hurt?” And if the truth be told, it does hurt 
sometimes—when the phrenologist does his 
duty. We all know the shock that is given 
to our vanity and self-complacency, when, 
having caused every feature to assume the 
most becoming expression, and having ar- 
ranged all the ef ceteras with a view of 
doing justice to the occasion and to our- 


| selves, and having, as we believe, attained the 


perfection of arrangement and effect, we are 
presented with a lifeless, uncouth image which 
our soul refuses to acknowledge, but which, 
we are coolly informed is the exact reflection 
of the features we had imagined so vastly 
engaging. And as in ninety-nine cases out 


| of a hundred where the result obtained is 


unflattering, the experimenter will declare the 
attempt a failure, lamenting the impossibility, 
in these days of degenerate artistic ability, 
of getting a decently good picture, so many 
applicants for a phrenological examination 
will denounce the whole thing as a humbug, 
and the examiner a brute or an ignoramus, if 
they be not found possessed of all the virtues 
in the highest degree. And here we would 
observe that a phrenologist must require an 
amount of moral courage, possessed by com- 
paratively few persons, in order to discharge 
his duties conscientiously toward a great 
many cases, though, to judge from some so- 
called “charts” that we see, the world seems 
never to have been blessed with a more goodly 
number of virtuous people than at the present 
time. 
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If there is one thing more than another that 
seems to cap the climax of the chagrin which 
one naturally feels at a bad or uncompliment- 
ary picture, it is to have a friend by, who 
stoutly maintains that it is “an excellent like- 
ness.” Therefore, in applying for a mental 
photograph, I took no one into my confidence, 
but repaired to the rooms of Mr. S—— alone. 
Having taken this precaution at the outset, the 
reader need not suppose that I intend to dis- 
close to him the result of this experiment, the 
virtues wherein I was found deficient, the per- 
verse qualities wherewith I was shown to be 
endowed, or the extent to which my previous 
opinion of myself was altered ; suffice to say 
that I left the phrenological cabinet convinced 
that we are fearfully and wonderfully made, 
mentally and morally as well as physically. 
Moreover, if any one wishes to engage my 
services in any Cepartment, I have a “char- 
acter” to show, to the accuracy of which, hay- 
ing tested it, I am willing to subscribe, and 
which, I am confident, will be found essentially 
correct. 

It does seem high time that the practical ap- 
plication of this science to the every-day affairs 





of life was more general, and that a matter 
frequently involving issues of such importance 
should rest upon a firm scientific basis. In the 
preceding pages we have endeavored to show 
the unreliability of the “characters” so gener- 
ally tender: d and accepted, and the influences 
that not unfrequently serve to pr duce them ; 
and we hope to see the day when, in every 
grade of society, a phrenological chart, duly 
attested hy some well-known and reliable ex- 
ponent of the science, shall take the place of 
these flimsy, and often worse than worthless 
documents, and shall constitute an authority 
from which it will not be thought necessary to 
appeal. But, better yet, in the still more dis- 


| tant future, we look forward to the time when 


every intelligent man, woman, and child shall 


| be a practical Phrenologist, able to peruse and 


comprehend the human face divine as readily 


| as they can read the literature of their mother 


’ 


tongue; and when the “character,” so plainly 
written in every countenance, shall no longer 


| be expressed in meaningless hieroglyphics but, 


their eyes being opened, shall be depicted in 


| Signs so plain and unmistakable, that he who 


runs may read. 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 


THE UNITED STATES: 

\ HALL we hesitate to declare the truth ? 
\O Need the publicist, who deals with the 
problems presented by the life of mankind in 
this world, be more reticent than the preach- 
er? When his belief is fixed that God rules 
the nations, ought he to conceal this central 
doctrine of all true politics and political 
economy, because, haply, it is not the com- 
mon habit of politicians and economists to 
recognize the Creator and the Preserver in 
their speech and writings? For ourselves, 
we decline to leave this highest and grandest 


truth, apart from which no fact in world- 


history can be understood or interpreted, 
solely to the pulpit. God guides humanity 
to its destined end, and, therefore, amid all 
the perplexities of the passing day, we are 
without fear. When we regard the great 
problem that is being worked out in the 





THEIR PLACE AND USE AMONG THE NATIONS. 


United States, we find assurance and strength 
in this article of faith. A new life for man- 
kind has been begun here. The world has 
had experience of republics before; but the 
best of them were republics more in name 
than in substance. These so-called republics 
were, by turns, oligarchies and military des- 
potisms. The few were the rulers; the many 
were ruled. It is not fora moment to be de- 
nied that we are yet a long way from the 
perfection of our theory. Progress is slow. 
That perfect round of which the poet speaks 
is long inthe molding. We admit that there 
is much in our practice that is contrary to 
republican simplicity, and that there is cor- 
ruption in high places; but, on the other 
hand, there is real freedom in the nation, and 
the power in the people to govern themselves 
as they will. There is abundance of bread 
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also, and on such abundance all other possi- 
ble material good founds. 

Thus we perceive a “ manifest destiny” in 
our State, more to be desired than anything 
which is built upon sword-conquests. It is 
a part of that destiny, a condition of our 
national life, that we should undergo an ap- 
parently chaotic period, in order that the 
elements of society may be fused to a plas- 
ticity that will take the highest form. The 
land is open, and wé would not close its ports 
against those who come tous. We get many 
good men from the old countries of Europe, 
but it is evident that we cannot obtain even 
a fair proportion of the best. The States 
are an asylum for the oppressed, and not 
merely for those who are oppressed in their 
political condition, but for those also who 
feel the sting in their social relations. The 
majority of men cling to the place of their 
birth, and, except under compulsion, they 
will not unloose their moorings. It is the 
business of man to conquer the earth and 
make it fertile, and, therefore, the necessary 
compulsion to duty is in the natural order. 
The result to us is this: Most of those who 
come hitherward have felt the evil all their 
lives; and they are the children of fathers 
who, for generations, have been impoverished 
and brutalized. We are not stating the facts 
too strongly. The doctrine of selection is 
true within certain limits, and it applies with 
as much force to mankind as to the lower 
animals. Bad food, insufficient clothing, and 
inadequate lodging degrade man. These 
causes have been at work for centuries in 
Europe, pressing down the workman lower 
and lower toward the brute form. 

It is not a hundred and fifty years since 
there were slaves of the soil in Scotland— 
men and women in slavery as absolute as ever 
it was in the Southern States. Manufactures, 
which have given wealth to England, in their 
beginnings intensified the misery of the 
working man; and a quarter of a century 
ago the life of the laborer in England was 
most terrible in its privations, It was worse 
in Ireland; but though, since those days, 
there has commenced a beneficial revolution 
in the social state of the British Islands, on 
the Continent of Europe the worker is still 
systematically oppressed. Of such men are 
many of the immigrants into the States. 





We welcome them, and will find places for 
them ; but let us understand thetruth. They 
cannot be of us at the commencement of their 
new life in America, There is disruption 
rather than cohesion in their tendencies. 
Those who have struggled for political and 
social freedom in the old world, have strug- 
gled in a wild way which comports not with 
the American idea. They often abuse their 
newly-acquired freedom, and the fact need 
not cause surprise. There is always a flow 
for the tide after an ebb; and when the re- 
straints which have unnaturally limited the 
advance of the human tide are removed, it 
rushes faster and further than those whose 
life-course has been calm and equable can 
approve. The undisciplined immigrant has 
to be crystallized upon our form before he 
can become a worthy citizen of the United 
States. This work is done here with all who 
have a sense of manliness in their souls. We 
believe that men are born free and equal, and 
that the idea of mastership—by which we 
mean something different from due subordi- 
nation—is repugnant to humanity. 

If, then, the natural state of man be that 
of freedom and equality, his happiness can 
consist in nothing less. The American idea 
is that of freedom for the individual. Our 
nation, therefore, is based on the truth, and 
the republic, as here established, must pre- 
vail over all lower methods of government. 
The mixed elements which now constitute 
our society will one day—and that not a dis- 
tant one—concrete into a consistent whole; 
and, by virtue of our example, many sister 
republics will arise in the world. If it were 
not so, there would be no hope for mankind, 
and the promised millenniwn would be a 
dream of the poet. If there were no republic 
in this New World, then must despotism be 
the rule of the Old, and even the constitu- 
tionalism of England would be in danger. 
We take our sister nation of the Anglo- 
Saxon or Anglo-Scandinavian race, as setting 
forth the best possibilities of free govern- 
ment in Europe. But there is something 
corrupting in monarchy. Under the rule of 
kings social status counts for more than 
worth. This is inevitable. It is also iney- 
itable that men will strive for that which 
bears the highest value. Exposed to temp- 
tations of this kind, liberals fall away from 
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the faith, political indifferentism grows apace, 
and the ranks of turyism are recruited by the 
sons of reformers. If it were not for the 
stimulus to continued effort which English 
liberals derive hence, evil days might return 
to England. They take their inspiration 
from America, as well as from their own 
record, even while they are loyal to their 
own institutions. They see freedom estab- 
lished on this continent, and their hearts are 
nerved and their hands strengthened for 
their own fight. Taught by America, they 
have pulled down the oligarchy of the Revo- 
lution, whose power was continued even by 
the Reform Act of 1832. The idea of a free 
Church in a free State they have not taken 
from the Italy of Cavour, but from this land 
where toleration, as a legal principle, is un- 
known, inasmuch as there is no place for 
toleration when all denominations stand on 
the same level as before the law. The State 
Church of Ireland is abolished, and the 
State Church of England is doomed, This 
latter would crumble to pieces from within 
if there were no attack on it from without ; 
and it is due to our free system of religion 
that the religious crisis in England can be 
passed without fear and in safety. There is 
no doubt of it. 

The United States are as a beacon to the 





world. We receive peoples of all kindreds, 
and, though they may be unconscious of the 
process, we are molding them anew in their 
purposes and aspirations in our free nation- 
ality. We are taking the first part in the 
greatest revolution of time—a revolution 
that is proceeding before our eyes; and going 
back on what has been said as to our own 
difficulties, we do not, in the midst of such 
a movement, expect to escape all its disrup- 
tive consequences. But America is fearless 
in her freedom. We dare to allow the im- 
perfectly educated and the badly trained to 
exercise the rights of citizenship, and we 
sow knowledge broadcast, not only among 
the children of the soil, but among those 
who are brought hither. We believe in our 
principles, and faith is courageous. The 
stranger who visits New York and other 
large cities perceives evil in them, and we do 
not deny its existence. If, however, he really 
has eyes, he will see the good that must 
overpower the evil. In the schools and in 
the homes where the traditions of the land 
are taught, he will find the leaven that will 
leaven not only the whole mass of society 
here but also all civilized society the world 
over. It must be so, for freedom is right, 
and God rules the nations of the earth. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN—No. III. 
ULYSSES S. GRANT AND HENRY WILSON, NOMINEES OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


EDNESDAY, June 5th, was made 

memorable by the opening of another 
of those great conventions which so distin- 
guish our American politics. It was at Phil 
adelphia that the delegates representing the 
Republican side of the two great political 
organizations assembled, and on the sixth 
day accomplished the purpose of the con- 
vention by unanimously re-nominating Ulys- 
ses 8. Grant for President, for the four years 
beginning on the 4th of March, 1873. The 
vote for Vice-President was at the first bal- 
lot declared in favor of Henry Wilson, the 
distinguished Senator of Massachusetts, al- 
though Hon. Schuyler Colfax received a very 





powerful support, in itself an expression of 
the prevailing sentiment of gratitude for the 
important and faithful services rendered by 
that thorough statesman to the nation. 

So much is known concerning these can- 
didates, and so much has been said of them 
through our columns, that it will be consid- 
ered scarcely scant justice to present a brief 
resumé of their respective careers. 

ULYSSES 8. GRANT. 

General Grant, whose past administration 
has obtained this practical indorsement and 
ratification, considered phrenologically, is a 
well-built man, of average stature, and may 
be pronounced a very good specimen of the 
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average American man. Ilis brain is of 
good size in proportion to the body, and it 
is layge in the perceptives, full in the reflect- 
ives, large in Constructiveness, Iluman Na- 
ture, Cautiousness, Continuity, Secretiveness, 


Ilope, Spirituality, Conscientiousness, De- 


We would pronounce him a man of strong, 


practical common sense, with an intuitive 


perception of character. Ie possesses good 
mechanical ingenuity, with planning talent, 
watchfulness, application, policy, prudence, 


honesty, enterprise, kindness, and generosity, 
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PORTRAIT OF ULYSSES S8. 


structiveness, Combativeness, and Benevo- 
lence. The Social affections are also fully 
developed. Language, Acquisitiveness, Imi- 
tation, and Suavity are but moderately indi- 
cated. Approbativeness and Self-Esteem 
are subordinate ; but Firmness is prominent, 


GRANT. 


without much French palaver or make-he- 
lieve. Tleis a man of few words; but if ac- 
tions have any significance, he possesses great 
courage, fortitude, resolution, perseverance, 


and executiveness. These are some of the 





leading points in this character. We may 
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say that he is no egotist, no vain boaster, 


and not inclined to turn to the right or the 


blame. 


his, in a marked degree. 


eRe 





cause of his indispositon to solicit the 


of the influential. 
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PORTRAIT OF 


ficiently verified; but, at the same time, 
there are no indications of an overbearing, 
blustering disposition. On the contrary, 
General Grant is a modest, reserved man. 
Although crisp and brief in manner, he 


avoids conspicuity as much as he can, fre- 


HENRY WILSON. 


quently incurring the censure of others, 


no- 
- . . | . o . 
left for the love of praise or for the fear of | tice of the public, or cater for the patronage 


No one would claim for 
The qualities which make the soldier are | him great statesmanship; but as a private 


This has been suf- ' American citizen he would pass anywhere as 





| a man of good average abilities and of prac- 


tical common sense. 


Ulysses 8. Grant was born at Point Pleas- 
ant, Clermont County, Ohio, April 27, 1822. 

| His early ancestors were from Scotland, and 
emigrated to America not long after its set- 


be- 
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tlement by the Puritans. In 1823 his pa- 
rents removed to Georgetown, Ohio, where 
he obtained his early education. When sev- 
enteen years of age, he was appointed as a 
cadet to West Point, where he became con- 
spicuous for his courage and manliness, if not 
for brilliant mental ability. Subsequently to 
his graduating from West Point, he served 
in the United States Army in Missouri, Lou- 
isiana, Texas, and in Mexico under General 
Scott. 

In 1854 he withdrew from military life, 
and engaged in agriculture and other pur- 
suits. In 1859 he became interested in the 
leather trade, and was thus occupied when 
the late civil war commenced. Then General 
Grant’s old military spirit hurried him into 
the ranks of the Union soldiers. He raised a 
company, and went with it to Springfield, 
Ill., where it was mustered into service. In 
June, 1861, he was appointed Colonel of the 
Twenty-first Illinois Volunteers, and immedi- 
ately went into active operations. His skill 
and success during the rapid events which 
characterized the early stages of the war in 
the West, won from the nation promotion 
after promotion, until in March, 1864, he had 
attained the highest position known in the 
army; and he summed up his brilliant victo- 
ries by compelling the surrender of General 
Robert E. Lee, April 9, 1865, and virtually 
closing a ruinous and fratricidal strife. In 
the autumn of 1868 he was elected President 
of the United States by a large majority, the 
American people thus honoring him as they 
had honored several of their successful mili- 
tary chieftains, from time to time, with the 
highest office the nation has to bestow. 


HENRY WILSON. 


The countenance of the nominee for Vice- 
President indicates power and settled con- 
viction, The head is very large, and united 
with a strongly-made and healthy body. 
The broad shoulders and massive chest of 
the Senator appear to have been constituted 
to meet great emergencies, and to sustain 
heavy responsibilities. The face, although 
strongly marked, is yet softened and mellow- 
ed by a prevailing expression of gentleness 
and considerate forbearance, so that one is 





constrained to pronounce it winning. There 
is also expression of honesty and candor 
beaming from the clear and steady eyes, 
which adds to the pleasing tone of the coun- 
tenance. Intellectual vigor is ministered to 
by the vigorous physical functions, and in 
the organization of the faculties is notice- 
able a quality of directness and precision, 
and of earnest scrutiny. The elements which 
go to make up that essential feature of 
an admirable character— sound judgment 
—are certainly his. He has also that lofti- 
ness of brow and fullness of top-head which 
indicate the man of sympathetic and intui- 
tive feeling. Whatever may be the object 
of his advocacy as a private man, or as a 
statesman, his efforts would be pervaded with 
charitable and discriminative consideration. 
Those movements which have the welfare of 
mankind as the object, command his interest. 
Some years ago, in our Annual for 1868, 
we stated, in the course of a summary of the 
character of this gentleman, the following: 


“Were he to be elected President of the 
United States, we would guarantee that the 
best interests of the nation, in all its depart- 
ments, would be zealously promoted.” 


So that we may fairly claim to have been 
foremost in recommending Mr. Wilson’s 


name for the Presidential chair. 


Hon. Henry Wilson was born at Farming- 
ton, New Hampshire, February 16, 1812. He 
was early employed on a farm in his native 
place, where he worked ten years, going to 
school only at rare intervals. On attaining 
his majority, he hired himself out to a shoe- 
maker at Natick, Mass., where he accumula- 
ted enough money to enable him to study 
awhile. His plan of education was cut short, 
however, by the insolvency of the person to 
whom he had intrusted his savings; and he 
returned to his former occupation in Natick. 

In a speech at Great Falls, N. H., deliver- 
ed last February, he said, in allusion to his 
early life, “ I left my home at ten years of age, 
and served an apprenticeship of eleven years, 
receiving a month’s schooling each year, and 
at the end of eleven years of hard work, 
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yoke of oxen and six sheep, which brought me 
eighty-four dollars. Eighty-four dollars for 
eleven years of hard toil! I never spent the 
amount of one dollar in money, counting 
every penny, from the time I was born until 
I was twenty-one years of age. Iknow what 
it is to travel weary miles, and ask my fel- 
low-men to give me leave to toil.” 

In 1840 he took an active part in the Pres- 
idential canvass in favor of Gen. Harrison. 
In the next five years he was thrice elected 
a representative to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature from Natick, and twice as a State 
Senator from Middlesex County. Here he 
was known as a zealous opponent of slavery, 
and introduced in the Legislature a resolu- 
tion declaring the hostility of Massachusetts 
against the extension of slavery in America. 
He took a prominent part in the organiza- 
tion of the Free Soil party, and in 1849 was 
chosen Chairman of the Free Soil State Com- 
mittee of Massachusetts. In 1850-51 he was 
chosen State Senator, and during both terms 
was President of the Senate. He was elected 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1853 by 
Natick and Berlin, and in 1855 succeeded Ed- 
ward Everett in the United States Senate, 
where he has been conspicuous as an earnest 
advocate of all anti-slavery measures. He 
has taken prominent part in all important 
debates—on Kansas, the Treasury Note Bill, 
Expenses of the Government, the Tariff, the 
Pacific Railroad, and many other topics. In 
1859 he was re-elected by Massachusetts to 
the Senate by nearly a unanimous vote. In 
1861 he was made Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and so efficient were 
his services to the country that Mr. Cameron, 
the Secretary of War, said of him: “No 
man, in my opinion, in the whole country, 
has done more to aid the War Department 
in preparing the mighty army now under 
arms.” In the regular session of 1861-2 
Mr. Wilson introduced a bill abolishing 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and also 
the measure for abolishing the “ Black 
Code.” 

Since that Senator Wilson has maintained 
his character for loftiness of aim, by intro- 
ducing or promoting all national measures 
having a humanitarian application. In his 
native State, no man has a stronger hold on 
the hearts of the people. 





The following is the series of resolutions 

adopted by the Convention as 
THE PLATFORM. 

“The Republican party of the United 
States, assembled in National Convention in 
the city of Philadelphia, on the 5th and 6th 
days of June, 1872, again declares its faith, 
appeals to its history, and announces its posi- 
tion upon the questions before the country. 

“First—During eleven years of supremacy 
it has accepted, with grand courage, the sol- 
emn duties of the time. It suppressed a gi- 
gantic rebellion; emancipated four millions 
of slaves; decreed the equal citizenship of 
all, and established universal suffrage. Ex- 
hibiting unparalleled magnanimity, it crimi- 
nally punished no man for political offences, 
and warmly welcomed all who proved their 
loyalty by obeying the laws and dealing justly 
with their neighbors. It has steadily de- 
creased with a firm hand the resultant dis- 
orders of a great war, and initiated a wise 
policy toward the Indians. The Pacific Rail- 
road and similar vast enterprises have been 
generously aided and successfully conducted, 
the public lands freely given to actual settlers, 
immigration protected and encouraged, and 
a full acknowledgment of the naturalized cit- 
izens’ rights secured from European powers. 
A uniform national currency has been pro- 
vided, repudiation frowned down, the national 
credit sustained under most extraordinary 
burdens, and new bonds negotiated at lower 
rates. The revenues have been carefully col- 
lected and honestly applied. Despite the 
annual large reduction of rates of taxation, 
the public debt has been reduced during 
General Grant’s presidency at the rate of one 
hundred million dollars a year. A great 
financial crisis has been avoided, and peace 
and plenty prevail throughout the land. 
Menacing foreign difficulties have been peace- 
fully and honorably compromised, and the 
honor and power of the nation kept in high 
respect throughout the world. This glorious 
record of the past is the party’s best pledge 
for the future. We believe the people will 
not entrust the government to any party or 
combination of men composed chiefly of those 
who have resisted every step of this beneficial 
progress. 

“Second — Complete liberty and exact 
equality in the enjoyment of all civil, polit- 
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ical, and public rights should be established 
and effectually maintained throughout the 
Union by efficient and appropriate State and 
federal legislation. Neither the law nor its 
administration should admit of any discrim- 
ination in respect of citizens by reason of 
race, creed, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

“Third—The recent amendments to the 
national Constitution should be cordially 
sustained because they are right, not merely 
tolerated because they are law, and should 
be carried out according to their spirit by 
appropriate legislation, the enforcement of 
which can be safely trusted only to the party 
that secured those amendments. 

“ Fourth—The national Government should 
seek to maintain an honorable peace with all 
nations, protecting its citizens everywhere, 
and sympathizing with all peoples who strive 
fur greater liberty. 

“ Fifth—Any system of the civil service 
under which the subordinate positions of the 
Government are considered rewards for mere 
party zeal is fatally demoralizing, and we 
therefore favor a reform of the system by 
laws which shall abolish the evils of patron- 
age, and make honesty, efficiency, and fidel- 
ity the essential qualifications for public po- 
sition, without practically creating a life 
tenure of office. 

“ Sixth—We are opposed to further grants 
of the public lands to corporations and mo- 
nopolies, and demand that the national do- 
main be set apart for free homes for the 
people. 

“* Seventh—Thc annual revenues, after pay- 
ing the current debts, should furnish a mod- 
erate balance for the reduction of the princi- 
pal, and the revenue, except so much as may 
be derived from a tax on tobacco and liquors, 
be raised by duties on importations, which 
should be so adjusted as to aid % securing 
remunerative wages to labor, and promote 
the industries, growth, and prosperity of the 
whole country. 

“ Eighth—We hold in undying honor the 
soldiers and sailors whose valor saved the 
Union ; their pensions are a sacred debt of 
the nation, and the widows and orphans of 
those who died for their country are entitled 
to the care of a generous and grateful peo- 
ple. We favor such additional legislation as 





will extend the bounty of the Government to 
all our soldiers and sailors who were honor- 
ably discharged, and who in the time of duty 
became disabled, without regard to the length 
of service or the cause of such discharge. 

“Ninth—The doctrine of Great Britain 
and other European powers concerning alle- 
giance—‘ Once a subject, always a subject ’"— 
having at last, through the efforts of the Re- 
publican party, been abandoned, and the 
American idea of the individual right to 
transfer his allegiance having been accepted 
by European nations, it is the duty of our 
Government to guard with zealous care the 
rights of adopted citizens against the as- 
sumption of unauthorized claims by their 
former governments; and we urge the con- 
tinual and careful encouragement and pro- 
tection of voluntary immigration. 

“ Tenth—The franking privilege ought to 
be abolished, and the way prepared for a 
speedy reduction in the rate of postage. 

“ Eleventh—Among the questions which 
press for attention is that which concerns the 
relations of capital and labor, and the Re- 
publican party recognize the duty of so 
shaping legislation as to secure full protec- 
tion and the amplest field for capital and 
for labor, the creator of capital, the largest 
opportunities and a just share of the mutual 
profits of these two great servants of civili- 
zation. 

“ Twelfth—We hold that Congress and the 
President have only fulfilled an imperative 
duty in their measures for the suppression 
of violent and treasonable organizations in 
certain lately rebellious regions, and for the 
protection of the ballot-box, and, therefore, 
they are entitled to the thanks of the nation. 

“ Thirteenth—We denounce repudiation of 
the public debt, in any form or disguise, as 
a national crime. We witness with pride the 
reduction of the principal of the debt, and 
of the rates of interest upon the balance, and 
confidently expect that our excellent national 
currency will be perfected by a speedy re- 
sumption of specie payments. 

“ Fourteenth—The Republican party is 
mindful of its obligations to the loyal women 
of America for their noble devotion to the 
cause of freedom. Their admission to wider 
fields of usefulness is received with satisfac- 
tion, and the honest demands of any class of 
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citizens for additional rights should betreated | rights not surrendered by the people to either 
with respectful consideration. the State or national Governments. 

“ Fifteenth—We heartily approve the ac- “ Seventeenth—It is the duty of the gen- 
tion of Congress in extending amnesty to | eral Government to adopt such measures as 
those lately in rebellion, and rejoice in the | will tend to encourage American commerce 
growth of peace and fraternal feeling through- | and ship-building. 
out the land. “ Eighteenth—We believe that the modest 

“ Sixteenth—The Republican party pro- | patriotism, the earnest purpose, the sound 
poses to respect the rights reserved by the | judgment, the practical wisdom, the incor- 
people to themselves as carefully as the pow- | ruptible integrity, and the illustrious services 
ers delegated by them to the State and tothe | of Ulysses 8. Grant have commended him to 
federal Government. It disapproves of the | the heart of the American people, and with 
resort to unconstitutional laws for the pur- | him at our head we start to-day upon a new 
pose of removing evils by interference with | march to victory.” 





FISHER AMES. 
HIS eminent patriot evidently possessed ,; nature thoroughly sensitized by a delicate 
a highly-organized brain and nervous | conscientiousness. He was the soul of honor 
system. So intense and susceptible were its | and truth, while a powerful cautiousness, 


| 
orkings that the mind preyed upon a body | doubtless, so ministered to his circumspec- 
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witty, and the ability to use metaphor and | this distinguished “ father of the Republic” 
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And who was Fisher Ames, that his 
“Speeches” should be gathered and repub- 
lished sixty-three years after his death? He 
was a personage in his time. Let us look 
upon him in the day of his greatest glory. 

It was April 28, 1796, at Philadelphia, in 
the hall of the House of Representatives, of 
which Fisher Ames was a member. The 
House and country were highly excited re- 
specting the terms of the treaty which John 
Jay had negotiated with the British govern- 
ment. To a large number of the people this 
treaty was inexpressibly odious ; as, indeed, 
any treaty would have been with a power so 
abhorred by them as England then was. 
Some of the conditions of the treaty, we 
cannot deny, were hard, unwise, unjust ; but, 
in all probability, it was the best that could 
then have been obtained, and Mr. Jay had 
only the alternative of accepting the condi- 
tions, or plunging his country into war. One 
great point, at least, the British government 
had yielded. After the revolutionary war, 
the English had retained several western 
posts, to the great annoyance of settlers, and 
the indignation of the whole country. These 
posts were now to be surrendered, provided 
the treaty was accepted and its conditions 
fulfilled. 

President Washington and the Senate had 
ratified the treaty—with reluctance, it is true ; 
but still they had ratified it; and nothing 
remained but for the House of Representa- 
tives to appropriate the money requisite for 
carrying the treaty into effect. But here 
was the difficulty. The treaty was so un- 
popular that members of Congress shrunk 
from even seeming to approve it. There had 
been riotous meetings in all the large cities 
to denounce it. In New York, Alexander 
Hamilton, while attempting to address a 
meeting in support of it, was pelted with 
stones, and the people then marched to the 
residence of Mr. Jay, and burned a copy of 
the treaty before his door. 

“Blush,” said a Democratic editor, “ to 
think that America should degrade herself 
so much as to enter into any kind of treaty 
with a power now tottering on the brink of 
ruin, whose principles are directly contrary 
to the spirit of Republicanism ! ” 

A Virginia newspaper advised that, if the 
treaty negotiated by “ that arch-traitor, John 





Jay, with the British tyrant, should be rati- 
fied,” Virginia should secede from the Union. 
Indeed, the public mind has seldom been ex- 
cited to such a degree upon any public topic. 

It was in these circumstances that Fisher 
Ames rose to address the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in favor of the treaty. There was 
supposed to be a majority of ten against it 
in the House, and the debate had been for 
some days in progress. Madison and all the 
leading Democrats had spoken strongly 
against it; while Fisher Ames, the greatest 
orator on the side of the administration, was 
suffering from the pulmonary disease from 
which he afterward died, and had been or- 
dered by his physician not to speak a word 
in the House. Inaction at such a time be- 
came insupportable to him, and he chafed 
under it day after day. 

“T am like an old gun,” he wrote, in one 
of his letters, “that is spiked, or the trun- 
nions knocked off, and yet am carted off, not 
for the worth of the old iron, but to balk the 
enemy ofatrophy. My political life is ended, 
and I am the survivor of myself; or, rather, a 
troubled ghost of a politician that am con- 
demned to haunt the field where he fell.” 

But as the debate went on, he could no 
longer endure to remain silent. He deter- 
mined to speak, if he never spoke again; 
and the announcement of his intention filled 
the Representatives’ Chamber with a bril- 
liant assembly of ladies and gentlemen. 
Vice-President Adams came to the chamber 
to hear him, among other persons of note. 
The orator rose from his seat pale, feeble, 
scarcely able to stand or to make himself 
heard; but as he proceeded he gathered 
strength, and was able to speak for nearly 
two hours in a strain of eloquence, the tradi- 
tion of which fills a great place in the mem- 
oirs of the time. The report of it which we 
possess is imperfect, and the reading of it is 
somewhat disappointing ; but here and there 
is a passage in the report which gives us 
some notion of the orator’s power. One of 
his points was, that the faith of the country 
had been pledged by the ratification of the 
treaty, and that consequently a refusal of the 
House to appropriate the money would be a 
breach of faith. This led him to expatiate 
upon the necessity of national honor. 

“In Algiers,” said he, “a truce may be 
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bought for money; but when ratified, even 
Algiers is too wise or too just to disown 
and annul its obligation. * * * If there 
could be a resurrection from the foot of the 
gallows ; if the victims of justice could live 
again, collect together and form a society, 
they would, however loth, soon find them- 
selves obliged to make justice—that justice 
under which they fell—the fundamental law 
of their State.” 

This speech was afterward called Fisher 
Ames’ Tomahawk Speech, because he en- 
deavored to show that if the posts were not 
surrendered, and not garrisoned by American 
troops, the Indians could not be kept in 
check, and would fill the frontier with mas- 
sacre and fire. 

“On this theme,” the orator exclaimed, 
“my emotions are unutterable. If I could 
find words for them, if my powers bore any 
proportion to my zeal, I would swell my 
voice to such a note of remonstrance, it 
should reach every log-house beyond the 
mountains. I would say to the inhabitants : 
Wake from your false security! Your cruel 
dangers, your more cruel apprehensions, are 
soon to be renewed; the wounds yet un- 
healed are to be torn open again; in the day- 
time your path through the woods will be 
ambushed; the darkness of midnight will 
glitter with the blaze of your dwellings. 
You are a father—the blood of your sons 
shall fatten your corn-fields, You are a 
mother — the war-whoop shall wake the 
sleep of the cradle.” 

He continued in this strain for some time, 
occasionally blazing into a simile that de- 
lighted every hearer with its brilliancy, while 
flashing a vivid light upon the subject; and 
I only wish the space at my command per- 
mitted further extracts. The conclusion of 
the speech recalled attention to the orator’s 
feeble condition of health, which the vigor 
of his speech might have made his hearers 
forget. 

“T have, perhaps,” said he, “as little per- 
sonal interest in the event as any one here. 
There is, I believe, no member who will not 
think his chance to be a witness of the con- 
sequences greater than mine. If, however, 
the vote should pass to reject, and a spirit 
should arise, as it will, with the public dis- 
orders, to make confusion worse confounded, 





even I, slender and almost broken as my hold 
upon life is, may outlive the government and 
constitution of my country.” 

With these words the orator resumed his 
seat. The great assembly seemed spell-bound, 
and some seconds elapsed before the buzz of 
conversation was heard. John Adams turned 
to a friend, Judge Iredell, who happened to 
sit next to him, as if looking for sympathy 
in his own intense admiration. 

“My God!” exclaimed the Judge, “ how 
great he is—how great he has been!” 

“ Noble!” said the Vice-President. 

“ Bless my stars!” resumed Judge Iredell, 
“T never heard anything so great since I was 
born.” 

“ Divine!” exclaimed Adams. 

And thus they went on with their inter- 
jections, while tears glistened in their eyes. 
Mr. Adams records that tears enough were 
shed on the occasion. 

“Not a dry eye in the house,” he says, 
“except some of the jackasses who had oc- 
casioned the oratory. * * The ladies 
wished his soul had a better body.” 

After many days’ further debate, the House 
voted the money by a considerable majority ; 
a large number of Democrats voting with 
the administration. Fisher Ames was not so 
near his death as he supposed, for he lived 
twelve years after the delivery of this speech, 
so slow was the progress of his disease. He 
outlived Washington and Hamilton, and de- 
livered addresses in commemoration of both. 

The great misfortune of his life was that 
very ill-health to which he alluded in his 
speech. This tinged his mind with gloom, 
and caused him to anticipate the future of his 
country with morbid apprehension. When 
Jefferson was elected President in 1800, he 
thought the ruin of his country was sure, 
and spoke of the “chains” which Jefferson 
had forged for the people. When Hamilton 
died in 1804, he declared that his “soul 
stiffened with despair,” and he compared the 
fallen statesman to “ Hercules treacherously 
slain in the midst of his unfinished labors, 
leaving the world overrun with monsters.” 
He was one of the most honest and patriotic 
of men; but he had little faith in the truths 
upon which the Constitution of his country 
was founded. 

He died at his birth-place, Dedham, Massa- 
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chusetts, on the 4th of July, 1808, in the 
fifty-first year of his age. His father had 
been the physician of that place for many 
years—a man of great skill in his profession, 
and gifted with a vigorous mind. Doctor 
Ames died when his son was only six years 


of age, and it cost the boy a severe and long 
struggle to work his way through college to 
the profession of the law and to public life. 
If he had had a body equal to his mind, he 
would have been one of the greatest men 
New England ever produced. 


——_~+0¢—__—___ 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


ECHOES.—No. 2. 


GLEN EYRIE.* 
BY WILLIAM E, PABOR, 


Guien Eyre, a garden enchanted 
By fairies from ages unknown, 

And still by the elf-spirits haunted 
Who hide in the Temples of Stone— 

Whose ruins the garden surrounding 
Betoken a problem as grand 

As ever the Sphinx is propounding, 
Enthroned upon African sand. 


For there, in the silence of nature, 
The riddle that Edipus read 
Had humanity’s changeable feature, 
But here we have nature instead, 
Enthroned where the mountains defend her, 
Renewing her youth without fear ; 
Till the sheen of her magical splendor 
Shines through the unchangeable year, 


Glen Eyrie, thy nooks and thy corners 
Still echo the music of yore, 

While under the moonlight the mourners 
The fate of the fairies deplore; 

And is it a poet's ideal 
That Dryads and Naiads still meet, 

All ander the pines that are real, 
In Glen Eyrie’s enchanting retreat ? 





The Bath of the Naiads surrounding, 
They drink to the days that are fled, 
And the echoes of elf-land resounding, 
Rise up through the Pines overhead ; 
And over, and over, and over, 
The stars, looking down from above, 
See each elf steal away with her lover 
To Queen's Cafion to whisper of love. 


Glen Eyrie, thy beauty hath slumbered 
In silence and solitude long; 
But thy days of probation are numbered, 
And silence yields place unto song; 
There shall flash through thy cafions fair faces, 
And voices of sweetness shall rise, 
And summer shall bring back the graces 
Of fairy-land’s brightest surprise. 


But the fairies this time shall be real, 
Aglow with the beauty of youth, 
Repeating the poet's ideal, 
Till his fancy grows into a truth; 
And the breeze to the blossom revealing 
The whispers it hears in the Glen, 
Will be told there are fairies concealing 
Themselves in Glen Eyrie again. 


* One of the ‘‘Gardens of the Gods,”’ near Colorado Springs, Colorado, in which Gen. Palmer, President of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway, resides. 


—\*_09—__—_ 


HOMES IN 


T isa fact that new railways through the 
Western States and territories are open- 
ing up for settlement some of the finest farm- 
ing lands on the continent. The new roads 
precede settlement, and afford facilities not 
possible without them. They extend from 
the great lakes in the north-west to the 
Pacific, and south to Texas and New Mexico. 
They cross the great prairies and the Rocky 
Mountains, cutting up Montana, Nevada, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, Da- 
kota, Kansas, Indian Territory, Texas, New 
Mexico, California, etc. We have more miles 
of railway than any other nation. 
West of the Mississippi River the United 
States still owns 973,482,593 acres, distrib- 
uted as follows: Missouri, Iowa, and Ar- 





THE WEST. 


kansas, 16,000,000 ; Dakota and Wyoming, 
145,295,284; Montana, 86,904,605; Kansas, 
43,148,076; Nebraska, 55,223,637; Colorado 
and Idaho, 117,800,000; New Mexico and 
Utah, 224,140,000; Nevada and Arizona, 
136,000,000 ; Minnesota, 36,876,170; Indian 
Territory, 154,000. 

New railways will bring all these lands 
within reach of markets, and give homes 
to millions. Uncle Sam is, indeed, “rich 
enough to give us all a farm.” 

In the Eastern and Middle States good 
farming lands are worth from $100 to $200 
an acre. In the West better—because richer 
and more easily cultivated—lands may now 
be had near railways at from $3 to $5 and $8 
per acre, and farther away from railways at 
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$1.50 to $2 per acre. Then why should not 
young farmers of the older States go West, 
singly or in companies or in colonies, and 
secure farms at these low prices? If they 
wish to grow stock, cattle, horses, or sheep 
by the hundred or thousand, they may go to 
the pasture lands of Texas, New Mexico, or 
farther north. If they wish to grow grain 
they may do so in any of the Northern or 
Western States. If sugar or cotton, the 
South is where they must go. We have mill- 
ions of acres untouched in the sunny South. 
Fruits, in great variety, grow in nearly all 
parts of our country. The orange, the fig, 
and the banana thrive best in our semi-trop- 
ical latitudes. While the hardier sorts— 
apples, pears, etc., are produced from Maine 
to California, and from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence to points as far south as Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Missouri, etc. Grapes thrive all 
the way from the great lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the 





Pacific, save in the snowy range of the Rocky 
Mountains. To the question, “ Where shall 
we go?” we answer: You may choose your 
own climate; you may go where you like, 
and you cannot go amiss, providing you 
have a clearly-defined object and know what 
you want, and how to go about its attain- 
ment. In the extreme north the winters are 
long. In the extreme south a tropical sun 
may keep ome over warm, while in the wide 
belt between the extremes one may choose 
exactly what he wants, 

One who is comfortably and thriftily situ- 
ated now, need not, should not change; 
while new-comers from foreign shores, or 
new beginners, may plant themselves where 
they like and become self-relying, self-sup- 
porting, thrifty farmers, planters, stock- 
growers, and independent citizens. God 
bless the East, the West, the North, and the 
South. Bless our country and our people 
everywhere, God bless the race! 








{hosiognomy, or Signs of arate 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser, 
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EXPRESSION—ITS ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BY SIR CHARLES BELL, K.H, 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR JULY NUMBER.] 


HE head of a lion may be taken to show 
the muscular apparatus of a carnivorus 
animal. 

A A. The circular fibers which surround 
the eyelids, and which are common to all 
animals. 

B c p. Accessory muscles which draw back 
the eyelids from the eyeball, and give a 
sparkling fierceness to the eye. 

Artists bestow an expression on the eye of 
the lion which they suppose gives dignity— 
a kind of knitting of the eyebrows, while 
the eyelids are straining wide. This is quite 
incompatible with the powers of expression 
in brutes. When the lion closes his eyes in 
repose, the fleshiness about the eyelids and the 
hair of the skin produce the effect of a morose 
human expression, but when he is excited, 
and the eye is fixed, there is no such character. 





E F. The mass of muscular fibers, with 
those concealed under them, are very strong 
in this class of animals. They raise and ex- 
pose the teeth with the savage expression 
peculiar to the carnivora. 

G. The muscles which move the nostril in 
smelling. 

Hu. A muscle which answers to the eygo- 
maticus in man, and which must have great 
power in this animal, as it reaches from the 
ear to the angle of the mouth. It opens the 
mouth, retracts the lips, and disengages them 
from the teeth, as in seizing their prey. 

1. The buccinator muscle. 

K. Insertion of part of the masseter muscle, 
one of the powerful muscles that close the 
jaws. 

I observed above that some painters have 
thought it allowable to give human expres- 
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sion to the heads of lions, and others have 
presented it in their heads of horses. I think 
this is done on a mistaken view, and that it 
will never enhance the peculiar beauty of any 
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Fic. 1.—Lion’s Hean—Ssow1ne Muscies. 


animal to engraft upon it some part of hu- 
man expression. Rubens, in his picture of 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den, has given this char- 
acter to the heads of the lions. It is more 
than doubtful whether it be in the true spirit 
of that principle of association which should 
govern the adaptation of expression and 
character in producing an ideal form, thus 
to mingle human expression with the features 
of the savage animals. It seems, however, 
that a distinction is to be made when the lion 
is represented in its natural state and when 
sculptured emblematically. Represented in 
his den or in the forest, the picture should 
possess all the natural character; when 
couched amid the insignia of empire, there 
may be a difference. 

A horse’s head is added in illustration; it 
is taken from Giulio Romano. The painter 
has here produced an ideal head: we say 
that it is a horse, rather on account of the 
bridle in the mouth than because we recog- 
nize the natural character of that animal. 
Instead of the full, clear eye standing promi- 
nent upon,the temple, there is an eye sunk 
deep, with an overhanging eyebrow; the 
character entirely human, and the expression 











thoughtful and suspicious. In the hair of 
the forehead and in the ears, in the roundness 
of the head and neck, the artist has preferred 
the model of the antique to what, in this in- 
stance, we must consider to be the 
finer forms of nature. Here are 
the nostrils of the horse, but they 
want expansion; and there are 
thick and fleshy lips with an open 
mouth, which no power of associ- 
ation can ever teach us to admire. 

There is a spirit in the expand- 
ed nostril, a fire in the eye, a kind 
of intelligence in the horse's head 
taken altogether ; there is a beauty 
in the form of the neck and an 
ease and grandeur in the carriage 
of the head, where strength and 
freedom are combined, which can 
not be excelled by the substitution 
of an ideal form. No doubt the 
painter, in this instance, wished to 
avoid that commonness of form 
which represses sentiment in the 
beholder, and destroys the poet- 
ical effect of a picture; but it is 
attempted at the expense of truth 
of character. In the utmost excitement ani- 
mals of this class do not open the mouth ; 
they cannot breathe through the mouth— 
a valve in the throat prevents it—so that 
animation is exhibited only in the nostril 





Fie. 2.—THe CHarceEr. 


and the eye. The open mouth is from the 
checking of the bit between the teeth, and 
is never seen when the horse is untram- 
meled and free. 
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Such were the opinions delivered in the 
first edition of this work, and they were 
drawn from observations of nature, on which 
I always rest with absolute reliance. Since 
that time the Elgin collection of sculptures 
has arrived. These remains of antiquity are 
of great value to the arts of this country, as 
they obviously tend to turn the artist’s at- 
tention to nature, and exhibit to him the con- 
sistency of natural form and beauty. The 
horses’ heads in that collection are perfectly 
natural, and if there be exaggeration, it is 
only in the stronger marking of that which 
is the characteristic distinction of the animal. 

The next drawing represents the muscles 
of the horse’s head. 

A A. The orbicular muscle of the eyelids. 

B. An accessory muscle to raise the eyelid. 

c. A very peculiar muscle. It pulls down 
the eyelid. 

p. A muscle connected also with the eye, 
and arising from the cartilages of the ear. 

Er. A muscle answering to the zygomatic 
muscle in man. 

These muscles surrounding the eyelids of 
the horse, account for the superior expression 
of the eye. The muscle p seems calculated 
to operate upon the outer angle of the eye- 
lids, and to enable the animal to direct the 
eye backward ; in this it is probably assisted 
by the muscle E. 

F. This forms a class of muscles which de- 
scend on the side of the face, and are in- 
serted into the nostril. 

G G. Muscular fibers also operating in the 
distension of the tube of the nostril. 

nu. A strong muscle which acts upon the 
cartilage, and distends the nostril with great 
power. 

There is something in the distribution of 
these muscles which illustrates the character 
of the class, and accounts for the peculiarity 
of expression. We cannot fuil to observe the 
difference in the general direction and class- 
ing of the muscles of the face in the horse 
and in the lion. In the carnivorous animal 
they all tend to lift the lips from the canine 
teeth, so that they cannot act without show- 
ing the teeth with a snarling expression: in 
the graminivorous animal, on the contrary, 
muscles having the same place and origin 
pass to the cartilages of the nose, and inflate 
it the instant they are excited. It is these 





muscles, therefore, more than anything else, 
which produce the very different character 
and expression in the two classes of animals. 

11. A strong muscle, which lies under that 
of the nostril F. Its tendon passes forward 
over the nose, and unites with its fellow of 
the other side. These together form a broad 
tendon kK, which is inserted into the upper 
lip. There is a similar muscle moving the 
lower lip, which cannot be seen in this view. 





Fie. 3.—Muscies oF A Horst’s Heap. 


uM. The circular fibres of the lips, which 
in the horse are particularly strong and 
fleshy. 

nx. A web of muscle, which is extended 
from the cutaneous muscle of the neck. 

The last-named muscles have all great 
power, and give extensive motion to the lips. 
They take a course over the nose in a man- 
ner quite peculiar to this class of animals, to 
raise and project the upper lip, as in gather- 
ing food. Any one who feeds his horse from 
his hand may feel the singular sensitiveness 
and mobility of his lips. 
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Looking to these muscles, and contrasting 
them with the animated sketch by Mr. North- 
cote, we cannot fail to see how much the 
form of the head depends upon the teeth 
being small in front, and Jarge and deep-set 
at the back part of the jaw; how much the 
peculiarity of expression in the animal is 
owing to its breathing through the nostril, 
and not through the mouth, and to its brill- 
iant eye being placed on the utmost projec- 
tion of the head, so that, by the slightest 
turn of the pliant neck, it may be directed 
backward. Finally, we perceive how the 
muscles are adapted to draw back the eye- 
lids, to expand the nostrils, and project the 
lips from the incisor teeth, and also to place 
the food under the operation of the grinding 
teeth. 

OF THE MUSCLES OF ANIMALS COMPARED 
WITH THOSE OF MAN. 

Referring to the remarkable difference be- 
tween the range of expression in man and 
in animals, and considering that in brutes it 
proceeds trom necessity or voluntary action, 
while in man there is a special provision for 
bestowing it—a peculiar set of muscles to 
which no other office can be assigned—it is 
proper to reduce the muscles of several quad- 
rupeds into classes, that we may distinguish 
the characteristics of mere animal expression 
from those in man, 

They may be distinguished as, 1st. Those 
which raise the lips from the teeth; 2d. 
Those which surround the eyelids; and 3d. 
Those which move the nostrils. 

1. The first of these classes, viz., the mus- 
cles which raise the lips from the teeth, admit 
of a subdivision. In the carnivorous animal 
the muscles of the lips are so directed as to 
raise the lip from the canine teeth. In the 
graminivorous they are directed so as to raise 
the lips from the incisor teeth. The former 
I would distinguish by the name ringentes, 
snarling muscles; the latter by the name de- 
pascentes, muscles simply for feeding. 

The snarling muscles arise from the margin 
of the orbit, and from the upper jaw. They 
are inserted into that part of the upper lip 
from which the mustaches grow, and which 
is opposite to the canine teeth. Their sole 
office is to raise the upper lip from the canine 
teeth ; and, although they are assisted in this 
by others (the masticating muscles), I have 





ventured to distinguish them particularly as 
the muscles of snarling. This action of 
snarling is quite peculiar to the ferocious and 
carnivorous animals. The graminivorous are 
incapble of it, and, consequently, these mus- 
cles are to be found largely developed only 
in the former class, not in the latter. In the 
carnivorous animals it can scarcely be said 
that there is a perfect or regular orbicular 
muscle, as in man, for contracting the lips; 
the lips hang loose and relaxed, unless when 
drawn aside by the snarling muscles, and 
they fall back into this state of relaxation 
with the remission of the action of these 
muscles. 

The chief muscles of the lips, which in car- 
nivorous animals are directed to the side of 
the mouth, are, in graminivorous animals, 
directed to the middle of the lip over the 
front teeth. I call them depascentes, from 
their use, which is to enable the creature to 
open its lips so as to gather food, and to bite 
the grass. They are long muscles; one set 
come down upon each side of the face, and, 
joining in a broad tendon, pass over the 
nose to be inserted into the upper lip. An- 
other set run along the lower jaw, to be in- 
serted by a peculiar feathered tendon into the 
under lip. These muscles are very strong in 
the horse. They give a peculiar and charac- 
teristic expression to the stallion, when he 
snuffs the breeze, with his head high in air, 
When he bites, the expression is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the carnivorous animal; 
instead of exposing the teeth corresponding 
with the canine, he lifts the lips from the 
fore teeth, and protrudes them. The carniv- 
orous animals have not these muscles of the 
fore part of the lip; in them the lips cover- 
ing the incisor teeth are not fleshy, like those 
of the graminivorous animals, but are tied 
down to the gums, and the fore teeth are ex- 
posed only in consequence of the straining 
occasioned by retraction of the side of the 
mouth, 

Although the graminivorous animals do 
not possess those muscles which so powerfully 
retract the lips in the carnivorous class, they 
have a more perfect orbicular muscle sur- 
rounding the mouth, and regulating the mo- 
tion of their fleshy lips. 

2. Muscles which surround the eyelid.—In 
man, the upper eyelid is raised by a muscle 
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coming from the back of the orbit. But 
animals of prey, in whose eyes there is the 
peculiar and ferocious splendor which dis- 
tinguishes the tiger or the lion, have, in addi- 
tion to this muscle, three others attached to 
the eyelids, which, stretching the coats and 
drawing the eyelids backward upon the 
prominent eyeball, produce a fixed straining 
of the eye, and a greater brightness. These 
muscles I have termed scintillantes, because, 
by retracting the eyelids, they expose the 
brilliant white of the eye, which reflects a 
sparkling light. In the sheep, besides the 
proper muscle coming from the bottom of 
the orbit, there is only a web of fibers to as- 
sist in raising the eyelid. In the horse, there 
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angry spark, as Charon is described by 
Dante,— 


“Ch’ intorno agli occhi avea di fiamme ruote,” 
or as lighted charcoal, from the bottom of 
the eye,— 
**Caron demonio con occhi di bragia.”” 


It is in this way that a touch of true ex- 
pression will illustrate a whole passage ; so 
Milton, 
“With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed.” * 

8. Muscles of the Nostrils.—These are not 
less distinct and peculiar, in different classes 
of animals, than the muscles of the eye and 
lips. In the carnivorous animals, the nose is 


Fic. 4.—** Emprre State,” a CELEBRATED TROTTER. 


is a muscle to pull down the lower eyelid ; 
and another, which, passing from the ear to 
the outer angle of the eyelid, retracts it, and 
enables the animal to direct the pupil back- 
ward, where his defence lies, In the feline 
tribe light is reflected from the bottom of 
the eye, when the pupil is dilated; and, as 
the pupil dilates in obscure light, there is a 
brilliant reflection from the cat’s eye, which 
we mistake for the indication of passion. All 
these may be partially displayed in the hu- 
man eye, as in the bloodshot redness com- 
bined with the circle of reflected light from 
the margin of the cornea, like a flame or 








comparatively insignificant, provision being 
made in the open mouth for any occasional 
increase of respiration above the uniform 
play of the lungs; while in the inoffensive 
animals, which are the prey of the more fero- 
cious, the inflation of the nostril is provided 
for by the action of another set of muscles. 
For example, in the horse, “the glory of 
whose nostrils is terrible,” the muscles which 
inflate the nostril are very peculiar. They 
arise like the ringentes ; but instead of being 
fixed into the lips, as in carnivorous animals, 
whose lips are to be raised from the canine 





* So also Spenser, B. vi., cant. 7, stanza 42, 
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teeth, they pass to the nostrils, and, in com- 
bination with some lesser muscles, powerfully 
inflate them when the animal is pushed to 
his speed, excited by fear, or inflamed to 
rage. 

In the gallery of Florence, there is the 
head of a horse in bronze, and antique; it is 
very fine, and in all respects as natural as 
those of the Elgin Marbles; the mouth is 
open, but there is a bit in it. 

Over the fountain, in the Piazza of the 
Grand Duke, is placed a group of Neptune 
drawn by four horses; the mouths of all the 
horses are open, and as they are free agents, 
without bit or harness, they seem to be of 
one mind, and to be expressing the same 
thing, whatever that may be. They would 
have been much finer, had the artist given 
them animation through the eye and nostril, 
without opening the mouth.* 

The horse’s mouth is never seen open when 
the animal is free. Nothing can be finer than 
the action of a charger in the field; but 
though he should snort and neigh and throw 
up his head and mane, with all his excitement 
he does not open his mouth. In the antiqui- 
ties of Count Caylus, the horse’s head is rep- 
resented naturally. 

We may notice here, that most of the 
earnivorous animals hunt their prey. For 
this object, they not only require a peculiar 
and extended organ of smelling, but the air 
must be drawn forcibly over the surface on 
which the olfactory nerve is spread. It ap- 
pears to me that this accounts for their small, 
confined nostril, and their breathing freely 
through the mouth. In smelling, an action 
of the nostrils takes place which directs the 
stream of air upward into the cells of the 
nose, where the olfactory nerve is distributed. 
This is especially the case in the conforma 
tion of the dog’s nostrils. 

Returning now to the muscles in the hu- 
man countenance, we perceive that, although 
the motions of the lips and nostrils in man 
may not be so extensive as in other classes 
of animals, there is in his face a capacity for 
all the varieties of expression which distin- 
guish these creatures. He stands, as we have 
said, between the carnivorous and graminiv- 





* Milan. “ The four horses in the triumphal arch have 
their mouths gaping wide ; not so the coursers last night 
in the Circus.”"—Note from Journal. 





orous animals; or, rather, he partakes the 
nature of both. He has the snarling mus- 
cles which so peculiarly distinguish the car- 
nivorous class, while he is able to protrude 
the lips, and uncover the teeth, like the 
graminivorous. We have seen that, in the 
carnivorous animals, the muscles descending 
from the cheek-bones and upper jaw to raise 
the lip are strong, and that the orbicular or 
circular fibers of the mouth are feeble, the 
lip being attached to the fore part of the 
gums. In the graminivorous animals, on the 
contrary, the orbicular muscle has great 
power, while the elevating and depressing 
muscles of the side of the mouth are weak. 
But in man both classes of muscles are com- 
bined ; the elevating and depressing muscles 
are fully developed, while the orbicular mus- 
cle completely antagonizes them, modulating 
and qualifying their actions, and bestowing 
the utmost perfection on the motions of the 
lips. 

Whether we look to the form of the fea- 
tures or to their power of expression, the 
consideration of these two classes of muscles 
alone will account for certain varieties in the 
human face. In one man the excitement of 
passion may be indicated chiefly by the preva- 
lence of one class, while in a second, another 
class will predominate in the expression. 

If it be allowable to give examples, I would 
say that in the countenance of Mrs. Siddons 
or Mr. John Kemble, there was presented the 
highest character of beauty which belongs to 
the true English face. In that family the 
upper lip and nostrils were very expressive ; 
the class of muscles which operate on the 
nostrils was especially powerful, and both 
these great tragedians had a remarkable ca- 
pacity for the expression of the nobler pas- 
sions. In their cast of features there was 
never seen that blood-thirsty look which 
Cooke could throw into his face. In him 
the ringentes prevailed ; and what determined 
hate could he express, when, combined with 
the oblique cast of his eyes, he drew up the 
outer part of the upper lip, and disclosed a 
sharp angular tooth! And is it not this 
lateral drawing of the lips, and stretching 
them upon the closed teeth, which make the 
blood start from them in remorseless hate 
and rancor ? 

But, besides the muscles analogous to those 
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of brutes, others are introduced into the hu- 
man face which indicate emotions and sym- 
pathies of which the lower animals are not 
susceptible; and as they are peculiar to man, 
they may be considered as the index of men- 
tal energy, in opposition to mere animal ex- 
pression. 

The most movable and expressive features 
are the inner extremity of the eyebrow and 
the angle of the mouth; and these are pre- 
cisely the parts which have least expression 
in brutes; for they have no eyebrows, and 
no power of elevating or depressing the angle 
of the mouth. It is, therefore, in these fea- 
tures that we should expect to find the mus- 
cles of expression peculiar to man. 

The most remarkable muscle of the human 
face is the corrugator supercilii (shown in a 
former number), arising from the frontal bone, 
near its union with the nasal bones, and in- 
serted into the skin of the eyebrow; it knits 
the eyebrows with an energetic effect, which 
unaccountably, but irresistibly, conveys the 
idea of mind. 

The frontal portion of the occipito-fron- 
talis muscle is the antagonist of the orbicular 
muscle of the eyelids. It is wanting in the 
animals which we have examined; and, in 
its stead, fibers, more or less strong, are found 
to be inserted directly into the eyelids. 

The motion of the features which, next to 
that produced by the corrugator supercilii, 
is most expressive of human passion and sen- 
timent, is to be seen in the angle of the 
mouth. At one time I conceived that this 
distinctive expression was chiefly owing to 
the superbus, which elevates and protrudes 
the under lip, but I was deceived. The 
character of human expression in the mouth 
is given by the triangularis oris, or depressor 
anguli oris, a muscle which I have not found 
in any of the lower animals. I believe it to 
be peculiar to man, and I can assign no other 
use for it than that which belongs to expres- 
sion. It arises from the base of the lower 
jaw, and passes up to be inserted, with the 
converging fibers of almost all the muscles 
of the side of the face, into the corner of the 
mouth. It produces that arching of the lip 
so expressive of contempt, hatred, jealousy ; 
and, in combination with the elevator of the 
under lip, or superbus, and the orbicularis, it 
has a larger share than any other muscle in 








producing the infinite variety of motions in 
the mouth expressive of sentiment. 

When we compare the muscles of the hu- 
man head with those of animals, we perceive 
many smaller distinctions, which I shall not 
at present discuss. The depressor ala nasi, 
the nasalis labii superioris, the anterior fibers 
of the occipito-frontalis, are not found in the 
brute ; and, in general, the more minute and 
fasciculated structure of ali the muscles ot 
the lips, in the face of man, shows a decided 
superiority in the provision for motion of the 
features. 

We have already observed that the faces 
of animals seem chiefly capable of expressing 
rage and fear; even pain is indicated more 
in the voice, and in writhing and struggling. 

The rage of the graminivorous animal is 
chiefly visible in the eye, in the inflation of 
the nostril, and in the disturbed state of the 
body. It is expressed most strongly by the 
carnivorous animals; in them it is wild, fe- 
rocious, and terrifying. Their expression of 
rage, so far as it appears in the face, is shown 
by the strong action of the ringentes, or snarl- 
ing muscles, the exposure of the canine teeth, 
the gnashing of the tusks, and the brilliant 
excitement of the eye. The expression of 
human rage partakes of both; the corre- 
sponding muscles of the lips and nostrils pro- 
ducing a similar action to that in animals; 
an exposure and clenching of the teeth; a 
degree of sparkling of the eye, and an infla- 
tion of the nostrils. Of a face under the in- 
fluence of such actions, a spectator would 
infallibly say that the aspect was brutal, sav- 
age, and cruel. But when the corrugator 
supercilii, a muscle peculiar to human ex- 
pression, is brought into action, the sign is 
altered. The eyebrows are knit, the energy 
of mind is apparent, and there is the. min- 
gling of thought and emotion with the sav- 
age and brutal rage of the mere animal. 

In man, the actions of the frontal muscle 
of the corrugator supercilii, and of the orbic- 
ular muscle of the mouth, give much expres- 
sion. If, instead of the retraction of the 
lips and the exposure of the teeth, as in the 
rage or pain of animals, the mouth is half 
closed, the lips inflected by the circular fibers 
and drawn down by the action of the pecul- 
iarly human muscle, the depressor anguli 
oris, then there is expressed more agony of 
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mind than of mere bodily suffering, by a 
combination of muscular actiens of which 
animals are incapable. 

The action of the orbicular muscle of the 
lips is, indeed, the most characteristic of 
agony of mind and of all those passions which 


partake of sentiment; in grief, in vexation 
of spirit, in weeping, it modifies the effect 
of the muscles of animal expression, and pro- 
duces human character. 

Fear is characterized in animals by a min- 
gling of anger and of preparation for defense, 





with a shrinking of alarm in the more fero- 
cious, and a straining of the eye and inflation 
of the nostril, with trembling, in the milder. 
In human fear and suspicion the nostril is 
inflated, and the eye has that backward, 
jealous, and timid character which we see 


Fie. 5.—THE RESCUER AND THE RESCUED 


in the horse, and in the gentler classes of 
animals. 

The orbicular muscle of the lips, with the 
system of elevating and depressing muscles 
in man, lead to expressions peculiarly human. 
And here I may observe, that expression is 
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not always the effect of a contraction of the 
muscles of the face, either general or partial. 
It proceeds rather from a combined action of 
the muscles when under passion; for it is 
often the relaxation of a certain class, more 
than their excitement, which gives expres- 
sion, and of this smiling and laughter fur- 
nish the most apposite examples. 

The capacity of receiving ludicrous ideas 
is as completely denied to animals, as they 
are utterly incapable of the accompanying 
action of laughter. Dogs, in their expression 
of fondness, have a slight eversion of the 
lips, and grin and snuff amid their frolic 
and gambols in a way that resembles laugh- 
ter; but in all this there is nothing which 
truly approaches to human expression. That 
is produced by the relaxation of the orbicular 
muscle of the lips, and the consequent pre- 
ponderating action of the elevating muscles ; 
and, of course, it can exist only in a face 
which possesses both the orbicular and the 
straight muscles of the lips in perfection. 

In the emotions of contempt, pride, sus- 
picion, and jealousy, the orbicular muscle 
and the triangularis oris produce, by their 
combinaton, the arching of the lips and the 
depression of the angle of the mouth. The 
horizontal drawing of the lips which just 
discloses the teeth, and betrays the severe or 
bitter and malignant passions, is owing to a 
more general action of the muscles overcom- 
ing the opposition of the orbicularis. 

In grief, the muscles of the eyebrow and 
those of the lips are combined in expression ; 
hence the union of that upward direction of 
the extremity of the eyebrow characterizing 
peevishness, discontent, and sinking of the 
spirits, with the depression of the angle of 
the mouth, which so distinctly indicates the 
harassed and subdued state of mind. 

By the combination of those muscles of 
expression, much of that various play of the 
features expressive of human passions, as 
joy, hope, admiration, anxiety, fear, horror, 
despair, is produced; and thus, while the 
human countenance is capable of expressing 
both the rage of the more ferocious animals 
and the timidity of the milder, it possesses, 
by the consentaneous action of a few super- 
added muscles, powers of expression varying 
almost to infinity. 

It is curious to observe how the muscles 





thus afford a new occasion of distinguishing 
the classes of animals, and how, as signs of 
superior intelligence, they give proofs of the 
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endowments of man, and the excellence of 
his nature. The full, clear eye, the arched 
and movable eyebrow, the smooth and pol- 
ished forehead, as indicating susceptibility 
of emotion and power of expression, are 
grand features of human character and beau- 
ty; and it is the perfection of beauty when 
the spectator is made sensible of this inher- 
ent, this latent power, even while no pre- 
vailing passion affects the features, But a 
great portion of the beauty of the human face 
is in the nose and the mouth; in a nostril 
which has a capacity for expression, without 
being too membranous and inflatable, for that 
produces a mean and imbecile kind of fierce- 
ness; and in lips at once full and capable 
of those various modulations of form which 
are necessary to speech and the indication of 
human feeling. 
{To BE CONTINUED.] 
—- +08 — 

DeENvVER.—The growth of Western towns is 
a perpetual marvel. There is Denver, nearly 
a thousand miles away, nestled under the beet- 
ling brows of the Rocky Mountains, one of the 
liveliest little cities in the country. Léippin- 
cott’s Gazetteer of 1864 does not even give its 
name, but the United States census of 1870 
enumerates its population at four thousand 
seven hundred. To-day Denver is a brisk, 
bustling place of eleven thousand people, the 
depot of five railroads, the focus of travel to 
and from the mining regions of Colorado, the 
distributing point of a large section, and in 
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enterprise a real wonder. It crouches twelve 
miles from the foot-hills of the mountains, five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, in 
view of the most majestic scenery in the whole 
world, and in an atmosphere than which there 
is none more salubrious on this continent. It 
has a regular municipal government, and in its 
stores and shops, its newspapers, the character 
of residences and public buildings, wears the 
proud air of a metropolis.—St. Louis Repub- 
lican. 





[Aye, and why not? If one would meet en- 
terprising people he must go West. Chicago 
and St. Louis were Western towns “ long, long 
ago ;” but Denver, Omaha, St. Paul, are now 
among the rising Western cities. Denver must, 
inevitably, become an important business 
center—it is so now—and will ere long count 
her 20, 30, 40, and 50,000 inhabitants. Then 
the great parks, the mountains, and the plains 
adjacent will be alive with civilization and all 
the industries. ] 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, aud with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmans, 





DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


EDICAL authors have distinguished not 
less than three hundred diseases and 
morbid conditions of the skin, to which they 
have given distinct names and diagnoses. Hip- 
pocrates divided cutaneous affections into two 
classes, local and constitutional, the latter class 
embracing the exanthems, or eruptive fevers— 
small-pox, measles, erysipelas, scarlatina, mili- 
ary fever, and plague. Riolanus, early in the 
seventeenth century, arranged them into three 
groups or classes—Pustules, Deformities, and 
Tubercles. Plench, in 1776, arranged them into 
eight orders. Alibert, still later, male a “ nat- 
ural classification,” constituted of a single 
group, Dermatoses, divided into twelve sub- 
classes or smaller groups. Later authors, 
among whom are Wilson and Bulkley, have 
extended the catalogue of groups or classes to 
thirty or forty, each including several species 
or varieties; but, for all practical and useful 
purposes, they may be reduced to the following: 
1. Exanthems. 
2. Rashes. 
8. Eruptions. 
4. Discolorations 
5. Morbid Growths. 
6. Parasitic Affections. - 

The exanthems are essentially febrile dis- 
eases, and embrace the eruptive fevers above 
mentioned. The rashes include a variety of 
affections usually denominated erythema, or 
inflammatory blush, as urticaria, rose-rash, etc. 
The third group embraces all of the affections 
to which the term cutaneous eruptions is ap- 
plied, in its strict or limited sense, as pimples, 





humors, salt-rheum, tubercles, eczema, tetter, 
scald- head, pemphigus, rupia, impetigo, chil- 
blains, etc. The fourth group includes blotches, 
spots, freckles, stains, leprosy, nevi, etc. In 
the fifth group are found excrescences and tu- 
mors, as corns, warts, bunions, wens, etc. ; and 
in the sixth group are scabies, grocer’s itch, 
and all diseases induced by insects which at- 
tach themselves to or burrow and breed under 
the cuticle. 
HISTORY OF SKIN DISEASES. 

Some two thousand years ago the Hindoos 
attributed all diseases of the skin to worms; 
and many persons nowadays mistake the fatty 
matter, with a black speck externally, which 
they squeeze out of the sebaceous follicles, for 
veritable insects or worms. In the Bible ac- 
count of the human race, the first prevalent 
and prominent diseases were those of the skin. 
The leprosy was the extreme and dangerous 
form. Moses clearly describes two distinct 
forms of leprosy, one of which was mild and 
the other malignant. “ Moses,” says Dungli- 
son in his “ History of Medicine,” “ has given 
the least equivocal puffs of his medical pro- 
ficiency in that portion of his laws which com- 
prises his hygienic precepts, and in the descrip- 
tion of those characters by which the white 
leprosy might be discriminated, as well as of 
the means which ought to be had recourse to 
for its cure. He teaches how to distinguish 
the spots which announce the speedy invasion 
or existence of the lepra from those which 
ought not to inspire suspicion, and treats fully, 
in the 18th chapter of Leviticus, of the various 
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symptoms of that dreaded affection.” Again, 
says Dunglison, “ The Levites alone knew how 
to treat the lepra. They isolated the patient, 
purified his body by repeated ablutions, and 
offered up expiatory sacrifices.” 

As the Hebrews became gross in their die- 
tetic habits, and sensual generally, diseases of 
the skin became correspondingly prevalent. 
Running sores, ulcers, boils, or carbuncles 
were also common, as we learn from the law 
of uncleanliness applied to issues in the 15th 
chapter of Leviticus. The careful reader of the 
Scriptures will not fail to notice that the term 
plague is frequently applied to the malignant 
form of leprosy. In the middle ages the cities 
of the Old World were frequently ravaged by 
a fever which was termed the “ plague,” the 
“black death,” and the “great mortality.” 
The difference between the leprous and the 
fever plague was owing simply to the differ- 
ence in the rapidity with which the causes 
were applied. If the system becomes rapidly 
infected with impurities a febrile disease will 
be the consequence, as in the case of typhoid 
fevers, and, indeed, all fevers of the continued 
type. If the accumulation of poisons or im- 
purities is more gradual, and the system hes 
sufficient vigor to make the remedial effort in 
the direction of the cutaneous emunctory, dis- 
eases of the skin, without fever, will be the 
consequences. 

The first recorded general plague in all parts 
of the world is said to have occurred 534 B.c., 
although it had occurred in Athens and Rome 
nearly a century before, and in Egypt and 
Syria two centuries earlier still. 

Fevers are not now such desolating scourges 
as they were some centuries ago, for the rea- 
son that the people are less filthy. They may 
have less vital stamina, but they pay more at- 
tention to personal cleanliness. Modern cities, 
also, are under better sanitary conditions and 
regulations than were those which were so se- 
verely and so repeatedly desolated with the 
plague. Wider streets, improved sewage, bet- 
ter ventilated houses, and the prompt removal 
of offal, have rendered pestilences of all kinds 
less prevalent in many cities. 

Cutaneous affections are plagues diluted. 
They are pestilences of the sporadic kind. 
The causes of both are similar; but plagues 
require filthy surroundings as well as foul 
blood, while skin disease may result from im- 
purity of blood when all the surroundings are 
hygienic. 

NATURE OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 

Eruptions of the skin are efforts of the sys- 





tem to rid itself of morbific matters through 
the cutaneous emunctory. If the remedial ef- 
fort is violent there will be fever, as in the 
exanthems. If the effort is more gentle, the 
result will be pimples, vesicles, scalls, ring- 
worms, blebs, eczema, etc., according to the 
amount and kind of impurities existing in the 
system. If the glands and follicles of the skin 
become much obstructed, or injured mechan- 
ically, excrescences, tubercles, tumors, and 
other abnormal growths may appear. If the 
morbific element is chiefly bile, erysipelatous 
rashes, tetters, salt-rheum, pimples, and blotches 
will result. 

Erysipelas fever is the most striking illustra- 
tion of a bilious humor. It never occurs except 
when the whole mass of blood is surcharged 
with biliary elements, and the attempt of the 
system to get rid of it rapidly through the 
skin is what constitutes the exanthem known 
as erysipelas; but, if a less quantity of bil- 
ious matter were in the blood, or a less violent 
effort made to deterge it, the cutaneous affec- 
tion would be some one of the forms of chronic 
disease above mentioned. 

Discolorations of the skin may result from 
deposits of biliary matter in the cutaneous 
glands and follicles, as seen in the mottled 
faces and foreheads of those who have long 
suffered of torpid livers; or from the extrava- 
sation of thin and putrescent blood under the 
cuticle and in the areolar tissue of the skin, as 
seen in putrid fevers; or from the use of cer- 
tain drug-medicines, as in the case of the “ blue 
disease” occasioned by nitrate of silver. 

As a rule, the more vigorous the circulation 
is, the more liable is the person to rashes and 
humors on the surface when the blood is im- 
pure. When the circulation is feeble, the de- 
purating process will be attempted from the 
skin instead of toward it. The patient will 
then suffer of humors and eruptions on the 
mucous surfaces, He may have “ canker of the 
stomach,” throat-ail, duodenitis, catarrh of the 
bowels or bladder, or the mucous membrane 
of the whole alimentary canal may be in a state 
of chronic inflammation, quite analogous to 
erysipelatous, herpetic, and eczematous affec- 
tions of the skin. 

The sympathy, as it is called—the co-relation 
properly—between the skin and mucous mem- 
brane is very intimate. Both may be employed 
as depurating surfaces for morbid matters ; but 
the safer remedial effort is always in the direc- 
tion of the skin, and this principle explains 
why it is so dangerous to repel humors from 
the surface. or “strike them in.” Repelled 
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small-pox is always fatal ; and if the eruptive 
stage of measles or scarlatina is checked sud- 
denly, the patient is very apt to die as suddenly. 
Nor can chronic eruptions of any kind be re- 
pelled from the surface without danger. A 
few years ago a talented young lawyer, Augus- 
tus King, Esq., boarded at my institution in 
New York. He was badly disfigured by pim- 
ples and blotches on the face, the result of 
“high living” and strong coffee. He was not 
my patient, but came only as a boarder for the 
advantages of a hygienic dietary. Not im- 
proving as rapidly as he desired, after a few 
weeks he procured a few bottles of some new 
nostrum which warranted to cure all manner 
of diseases in general, and all affections of the 
skin in particular. After taking the medicine 
a couple of weeks (unknown to me, of course), 
he became suddenly delirious. His brothers 
were informed of his condition, and, instead 
of putting him under hygienic treatment as I 
advised, took him to the asylum at Flushing, 
L. I., where he died the next day. His death 
was clearly owing to the effect of the medicine 
in transferring the remedial effort from the 
surface, where it was safe, to the mucous mem- 
brane, where it proved fatal. 

Children suffering of scarlatina, are often 
killed by a single dose of castor-oil adminis- 
tered just as the eruption is making its appear- 
ance on the surface; and a bleeding in that 
stage of the disease is as fatal as a bullet 
through the heart. 

CAUSES OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 

From what has been said already, it will not 
be difficult to understand the etiology of skin 
diseases. The miliary fever is a good illustra- 
tion of the whole subject. This fever is at- 
tended with a fine eruption resembling millet- 
seeds, and is usually caused by hot drinks, 
stimulating condiments, or indigestible food, 
in connection with over-heated and ill-venti- 
lated apartments. A similar rash or eruption 
sometimes occurs in hot weather after eating 
freely of stale cheese, sausages, or shell-fish. 
All of these causes tend to check the excretion 
of bile, which, accumulating in the blood, in- 
duces the remedial effort to expel it through 
the surface ; and fur these reasons miliary fever 
is very common with lying-in women. It has 
prevailed as an epidemic in seasons when pro- 
longed heat and the dietetic errors above indi- 
cated combined to produce an extremely bilious 
condition of the blood. 

It is safe to say that three-fourths of all the 
chronic eruptions of the skin, which are re- 
garded as distinct diseases by medical authors, 





are caused immediately by defective biliary 
excretion. The remote causes are unhygienic 
habits of all kinds, but more especially irritat- 
ing condiments and gross or constipating food. 
Butter, cheese, and sugar are among the articles 
of diet in common use which are especially 
conducive to bile, humors, and cutaneous erup- 
tions. But, probably, the use of fine flour (and 
if fermented so much the worse), because of its 
constipating effect, is among the most efficient 
of the predisposing causes. Hog’s Jard, which, 
although condemned by Moses and all sound 
physiology, is almost universally employed as 
a shortening or seasoning material by civilized 
nations, is among the worst things that can be 
named to render the blood foul, the secretions 
impure, the biliary excretion viscid, and the 
skin rough, blotched, and eruptive. Combina- 
tions of fine flour, sugar, butter, and eggs, as in 
many forms of fancy fruit and wedding-cakes, 
are extremely constipating to the bowels, ob- 
structing to the liver, and the cause of pimples 
and warty excrescences on the skin. 

The different kinds of alcoholic liquors, when 
used excessively, are well known to occasion 
very different appearances of the skin. Thus 
brandy flushes the face, rum reddens the nose, 
gin induces paleness, and beer a lividness of 
the surface. Strong coffee often occasions a 
dark-crimson discoloration of the face, more 
particularly manifested on the nose, and worst 
on the very tip of the nose. 

These different effects of the different kinds 
of alcoholic liquors are easily explained. These 
liquors are all compounded of alcohol, water, 
and various foreign ingredients or drugs; and 
it is the drugs which give them their peculiar 
properties. Brandy is medicated with aro- 
matics, which, being medicinally stimulant, 
are expelled through the surface, thus occa- 
sioning redness, or a feverish flush, as all stim- 
ulants do. Gin is medicated with diuretics, 
which are excreted in the direction of the kid- 
neys, thus determining circulation from the 
skin. Whisky, which is only diluted alcohol 
—alcohol and water—is neutral in this respect ; 
that is, it is expelled through the emunctories 
generally, and not especially in any one direc- 
tion; hence it does not materially affect the 
color or appearance of the surface. The va- 
rious kinds of wine affect the skin very differ- 
ently, because they are very differently drug- 
medicated, some occasioning redness, like 
brandy; and others paleness, like gin; and 
others neither, like whisky. New cider is more 
like brandy in its effects on the skin, while 
old or sun cider is more diuretic, like gin. The 
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various brands of ale, porter, beer, and all malt 
liquors, are more like brandy than gin in dis- 
coloring the skin. They occasion at first a 
dark crimson flush, verging in time to livid- 
ness, and followed eventually by a dropsical 
swelling of the skin. Of course the degree of 
discoloration, or other cutaneous affection re- 
sulting from any kind of alcoholic liquor, is 
more or less modified, diminished, or intensi- 
fied by other habits. Constipating food and 
sedentary occupations will aggravate the tend- 
ency to discolorations of the face, while the 
opposite circumstances will make the paleness 
more visible, as the balance of medication in the 
liquors is stimulant or diuretic. 

It is alleged that strychnine, a powerful nar- 
cotic, and digitalis, a potent sedative, are used 
extensively in adulterating liquors. The effect 
of these drugs will be “ contrastimulant ;” 
that is, they will determine circulation from 
the skin, and thus aggravate the pale-faced- 
ness. 

Young persons whose blood has been de- 
pleted, and whose vitality has been exhausted 
from any cause, are liable to ugly and obstinate 
pimples and blotches of the face. The imme- 
diate cause of this condition of the skin is the 
same as in the other cases mentioned, viz., ac- 
cumulated bile elements in the blood obstruct- 
ing the glands and follicles of the skin, and 
the more difficult to remove because of the en- 
fvebled circulation. 

Another cause of the worst forms of pimpled 
and eruptive faces, of which I have seen many 
examples, but which is not mentioned in med- 
ical books, is mercurial medicine. Calomel, 
blue-pill, and other mercurial preparations, are 
supposed to have a special action on the liver ; 
and, although the theory is erroneous, they are 
extensively prescribed in all diseases in which 
the liver is supposed to be particularly impli- 
cated. If the doses are several times repeated, 
the patient salivated, or kept on a “ mercurial 
course” for a week or two, the function of the 
liver is certain to be very badly damaged. The 
organ, ever after, will be more or less torpid, 
and the skin, having to do some of the liver’s 
work in excreting bile elements, will be liable 
to pimples, blotches, warty excrescences, and 
eruptions, precisely in the degree that the liver 
has been injured. 

I have had not less than twenty lady patients, 
of middle age, whose faces were horribly dis- 
colored and disfigured with pimples, tubercles, 
and livid blotches, and in every case the 
woman had been severely salivated in early 
life. The function of the liver had been ruined 





forever, and the skin of the face, with the mu- 
cous membrane of the mouth and throat, were 
doing vicarious duty for the liver, hence cuta- 
neous eruptions, catarrhal affections, throat-ail, 
etc. 

Children often inherit torpid or inactive liver, 
especially from parents who have been mercu- 
rialized. The following case is typical of the 
whole. A wealthy gentleman of Philadelphia 
brought his daughter, eighteen years of age, 
to me for consultation. She had always been 
troubled with pimples and blotches of the face, 
which were always worse in warm weather. 
Her general health was considered as good. 
Her organization was, externally, much better 
than the average. She had never been laced 
with corsets, stunted at school, nor pampered 
with luxuries. Indeed, her whole manner of 
life had been very nearly hygienic. Before 
she was born her parents became interested in 
the health-reform doctrines as then taught in 
water-cure and phrenological journals, and 
adopted their teachings. 

As I could find nothing in the history of the 
young lady to account for her mortifying af- 
fliction, I sought for a cause in the history of 
the parents. The mother was a remarkably 
healthy woman; had never been sick much, 
and then had taken but little medicine, and 
“ Homeeopathy” at that. It was plain that no 
malorganization had been inherited from the 
maternal side. I then questioned the father, 
but at first could get no satisfaction. But on 
pursuing the inquisition, like a lawyer deter- 
mined to extort something from the witness 
to make out his case, I learned that, seven or 
eight years before his daughter was born, he 
had typhoid fever, and was severely salivated. 
He had a slow convalescence, and for several 
years thereafter he was very dyspeptic, with 
frequent “bilious turns” and “attacks” of 
sick-headache. The mystery was solved. The 
mercurial medication had nearly destroyed the 
function of the liver, and the child had inher- 
ited a predisposition to skin diseases. 

It ought to be known to all persons, and to 
mothers especially, that if the body is often 
overheated, or the mind continually worried, 
during ge-tation, the liver will become chron- 
ically congested, and the child will inevitably 
have a predisposition to morbid humors and 
rashes of some kind. Some children are born 
with eruptions on the mucous surfaces and 
erysipelatous rashes over the whole skin, be- 
cause their mothers were overworked and 
overheated during the whole period of preg- 
nancy. If to these causes are added an irri- 
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tating regimen, consisting of the excessive use 
of salt, butter, old cheese, greasy pastry, vine- 
gar, and pepper, the matter is still worse. The 
child will be the victim of aptha, gum-rash, 
skin-rashes, scalls, blebs, tetters, etc., if it has 
vigor enough to determine the morbific mat- 
ters to the surface; or, if too feeble for this, 
the glands will swell, and the “scrofulous 
diathesis” appear. 
TREATMENT OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 

In a majority of diseases of the skin the sim- 
ple indication of cure is, to purify the blood. 
This applies to all acute or febrile cases. In 
some of the chronic cases there is a sub-indica- 
tion, to restore the function of the liver by 
special appliances. The common sense of all 
mankind, andthe teachings of all medical 
schools, recognize these indications. But when 
we come to the way and manner of doing it 
—the methodus medendi—everything is confu- 
sion worse confounded. Everybody knows of 
something that is great in purifying the blood, 
and grandly antibilious on the liver ; the quacks 
parade their never-failing nostrums, indorsed 
by innumerable certificates of possible persons 
and impossible cases; and in the ponderous 
materia medicas of the regular profession, de- 
tergents, deobstruents, diluents, colagogues, hy- 
dragogues, diaphuretics, diuretics, purgatives, 
and alteratives, derived from the mineral, veg- 
etable, and animal kingdoms, are named by 
the hundred. Some are said to attenuate the 
humors, others to remove effete matters, others 
to neutralize noxious agents, and others to 
force the torpid or exhausted organs to perform 
their duty. What nonsense! 

* Now, see how plain a tale shall put you down.” 

These medicines are said to possess inher- 
ently certain medicinal properties which act 
on particular parts or organs by some elective 
or special affinity. I deny the assertion. I 
deny that any such “ properties” exist, or that 
any such action takes place. Drugs do not 
possess any medicinal properties whatever in 
the sense represented in medical books and 
quack advertisements. They do not act on the 
living organs at all, but are acted on by them. 
They are themselves causes of disease. They 
are simply poisons, and have no “ properties” 
whatever in relation to vitality except non- 
usability. They do, indeed, relieve symptoms. 
They “ cure one disease by producing another.” 
But to say that poisons or impurities of any 
kind can purify the blood or restore normal 
functional action, is as absurd as to recommend 
a pound of dirt for a foul stomach, or excessive 
labor for exhausted vitality. 





WHAT IS PURIFICATION ? 

It seems to me that if the nature of this proc- 
ess were better understood we should have less 
occasion to make anothecary shops of our 
stomachs, and less willingness to be poisoned, 
because we are sick. As applied to air, to 
water, to food, to dwellings, to cess-pools, gut- 
ters, stables, and other things and places out- 
side of the vital domain, this subject is very 
well understood. Everybody knows that the 
process consists in removing the offensive ma- 
terial. The process is just as simple, and the 
plan is precisely the same, in the vital organism ; 
but, because the vital machinery, under normal 
conditions, is self-cleansing, the people in gen- 
eral, and the doctors in particular, are strangely 
muddled on the subject. They can see no way 
to “aid and assist nature” except by adding 
to the impurities. 

If some enterprizing fellow-citizen should 
take the stagnant fluid of the gutter (which 
holds in solution several saline and organic 
poisons and impurities, but which, in their 
separate states, and in the apothecary shop, are 
medicines), mix it with alcohol, sugar, or vine- 
gar, or any other antiseptic, and administer the 
stuff in moderate doses to all sorts of invalids 
under all circumstances, he would have as good 
and valuable a panacea as was ever invented. 
If a thousand persons could be induced to take 
his medicine, he might get at least nine hun- 
dred certificates of wonderful cures. In nine 
cases out of ten there is a tendency to health. 
The immediate causes are temporary, and will 
soon be removed; and whether the patient 
take medicine or not, he will soon recover, 
provided the doses are not too large. He re- 
covers in spite of the medicine, and the medi- 
cine gets the credit of curing. All the medic- 
inal springs in the world—chalybeate, iodine, 
alkaline, saline, or sulphur—so celebrated for 
cutaneous affections, are no better for the per- 
manent health of the patient than the “ Extract 
of Gutter” would be. 

We may purify air and water by chemical 
agents—absorbents and disinfectants. This is 
accomplished by removing the offensive mate- 
rial. It is either absorbed directly ard fixed 
in some other substance, or decomposed and 
then removed. There is no absorbent and dis- 
infectant of deleterious gases equal to pure, dry 
earth. 

But there is nothing analogous to this in the 
living organism ; for here everything must be 
transitional, and nothing fixed. Purification 
is limited to the simple process of expulsion. 
The offensive material must be got rid of at 
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any cost of vital power; hence, so long as it is 
present, the vital powers must expend more or 
less of their unreplenishable fund of life in war- 
ring upon it. Were noxious matters allowed 
to accumulate indefinitely, the channels of life 
would soon be so obstructed that death would 
result. 

To purify a vital organ, the noxious agent 
must be removed. You may apply any quan- 
tity of soap, alkali, and other chemicals to dirty 
clothes, put them in water, and let them remain 
there ; but they will never become clean. They 
must be washed, and that means removing the 
particles of impurity, now held in solution, from 
the fibers of the cloth. Suppose the laundress 
should fill the interstices of our dirty clothes 
with soap and sal soda, and dry them. They 
might be partially deodorized, but they would 
not be disinfected. They would be dirtier than 
before, by the addition of poisons to impurities. 
Yet this manner of medicating dirty clothing 
is no more irrational than that of purifying the 
body by poisonous medicines. Soda will re- 
lieve sour stomach, opium will allay pain, 
calomel will move the bowels, ipecac will 
nauseate the stomach, “ bitters” will provoke 
appetite, hot drinks will occasion sweating, 
snuff will excite sneezing, and so on to the end 
of the chapter; but what has all this to do 
with purification ? 

It seems to me that as much physiology as a 
school-child could learn (by the aid of a com- 
petent teacher) in an hour, ought to make this 
matter plain. 

The living organism is self-regulating. The 
vital processes (distinct from the mental) may 
be all summed up in the word nutrition ; and 
nutrition means assimilation and disintegra- 
tion—the conversion of alimentary materials 
into structure, and the removal of the debris, 
or waste matters. The digestive system pre- 
pares the materials for assimilation, and the 
excretory organs—the skin, lungs, liver, bow- 
els, and kidneys—carry off the waste matters. 
It is clear, therefore, that if the excretory or- 
gans are defective in action the waste matters 
will accumulate, and the blood will become 
foul. If poisons or impurities, whether min- 
gled with the food or administered as medi- 
cines, are also taken into the system, a bad 
condition will become worse. Hence the pro- 
cess of purification has a negative as well as 
a positive side. ‘“ Cease to do evil,” as well as 
“learn to do well.” Do not take anything into 
the system which is not in itself wholesome, 
and promotes the normal action of ali the ex- 
creting organs. 








It is a common notion that boils and running 
sores are purifying processes. This is true 
only as it applies to the disorganized structure 
of the part affected. Ulcers and abscesses have 
no purifying effect on the mass of blood. It 
is a serious mistake’ in “ water-cure” practice 
to apply cold cloths to the skin until the sur- 
face is ulcerated, and then continue them to 
promote suppuration, with the view of cleans- 
ing the blood. The effect is just the contrary. 
It isa drain upon the pure blood. The true 
healing art does not consist in destroying any 
normal structure, nor in producing artificial 
depurating channels, but in purifying the sys- 
tem through the natural channels. 

HYGIENIC TREATMENT. 

The eruptive fevers, and all rashes attended 
with feverishness, are to be treated on the plan 
applicable to simple fevers. Ablutions, tepid 
or cool, according to the temperature of the 
body, are the important and essential appli- 
ances. If these are managed judiciously, with 
such nursing as common sense dictates, there 
will be little difficulty in treating successfully 
the whole catalogue of febrile skin diseases. 

Chronic affections of the skin require a pro- 
longed treatment and a stricter regimen. By 
referring to what I have said of the causes of 
skin diseases, the reader will see what to avoid 
in the matter of dietetic errors. Two things are 
essential in the dietary—unleavened wheat-meal 
bread and good fruit. Milk and sugar may be 
tolerated, in some cases, with no appreciable 
injury, but they are always better dispensed 
with. I doubt if any one dietetic error can be 
named more conducive to bilious humors and 
erysipelatous eruptions than the free use of 
sugar. Milk is especially objectionable to> 
those who are liable to constipation. Season-- 
ings of any kind cannot be used too sparingly, 
while salted meats and shell-fish are inadmis-- 
sible in all cases. 

Bathing should be so managed as to “ aid’ 
and assist nature” in freeing the skin of its- 
biliary accumulations, and to restore the-aetion 
of the liver. For persons of vigorous: con-- 
stitutions, and with no deficiency of bodily, 
temperature, the wet-sheet pack, two or three 
times a week, is the best appliance for “ open- 
ing the pores” yet discovered. But here I 
must caution the reader against a prevalent 
error. Sweating, beyond a moderate extent, 
is not a cleansing but a debilitating: process. 
The patient, therefore, should never be- kept 
in the pack long enough to induce much sweat- 
ing. The object in “ packing” is te promote 
circulation in the superficial blood-vessels, and! 
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not to deplete the blood of its serum, or watery 
part. 

For persons of low temperature and feeble 
circulation the tepid rubbing wet-sheet each 
other day, or the half-bath at about 85°, alter- 
nated with the air-bath or dry rubbing sheet, 
is preferable to the pack. 

Hip-baths can be advantageously employed 
in all cases. They may be employed once or 
twice a day, according to the vigor of the pa- 
tient, and of a temperature ranging from 70° 
to 90°, according to the bodily temperature. 
The time may vary from five to thirty minutes. 
The rule for managing hip-baths in skin dis- 
eases is, to avoid any permanent chilliness, or 
any disagreeable sense of fatigue. Very cold 
and prolonged hip-baths should never be em- 
ployed in any form of cutaneous eruption. 

The wet-girdle is applicable to all cases 
where the liver is manifestly enlarged or in a 
state of chronic inflammation, as will be de- 
noted by fullness and tenderness under the 
lower ribs of the right side, and pain about 
the shoulder-blades, or by symptoms of jaun- 
dice. It shovld never be worn constantly, so 
as to occasion ulcerative inflammation of the 
skin, but may be worn from three to six hours 
during the middle part of each day. 

When the liver is torpid, fomentations should 
be employed for ten to twenty minutes twice a 
week. A flannel cloth wrung out of hot water, 
and applied to the region of the liver as warm 
as the patient can bear without injuring the 
skin, answers all purposes. 

While undergoing the curative processes it 
is of first importance that the patient have suf- 
ficient sleep. Here is where the health insti- 
tutions have one great advantage over home- 
treatment. Early to bed is there an inexorable 
rule. And to insure quiet sleep and perfect 
assimilation, the patient must avoid late sup- 
pers. It is better to eat no supper at all—to 
take the second meal at about 3 P.m., and 
nothing afterward. 

With regard to morbid growths, they can 
easily be removed by a few touches of nitrate 
of silver or aquafortis; while parasites of all 
kinds will cease to trouble the skin after all of 
its impurities—the offal on which they feed— 
are removed. 

————_3ee——___- 

THovsanps of barrels of flour annually ex- 

ported from this country to England return to 


us in the shape of “fancy” crackers, and of 
course find ready sale, regardless of their un- 
wholesome character. Can not Americans 
bake their own crackers ? 
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PERVERTED. 
ERE is Webster’s definition of the 


meaning-full term “ Pervert : ” 


“To turn from truth, propriety, or from its proper pur- 
pose ; to distort from its true use or end ; as, to pervert 
reason by misdirecting it; to pervert the laws by misin- 
terpreting and misapplying them ; to pervert justice ; to 
pervert the meaning of an author; to pervert nature ; 
to pervert truth.” 


The dictionary-maker might and should 
have extended his definitions, and in- 
cluded all the faculties and functions of 
the human mind and body. This, how- 
ever, we may do for ourselves, now 
that we know what the word actually 
means. Let us see who are and who are 
not perverted. According to the old 
theology it is made to appear that “in 
Adam’s fall, we sinned all;” and that 
the race, having been “conceived in 
sin,” must of necessity he “ totally de- 
praved.” If this be true, then every 
human being, good, bad, or indifferent, 
is perverted. We shall not attempt to 
prove or to disprove questions or prob- 
lems in theology. That is not our work. 
Let the white cravats cipher this out 
while we look into the workings of the 
human mind, as it was constituted before 
“the fall” or “the flood,” and before 
there were any creeds, schools, or the- 
ologies. What do we find? This: that 
“God created man in His own image,” 
we presume according to design, and 
just as He wanted him to be; that He 





| gave him all the bones, museles, nerves 
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and senses necessary for his use, protec- 
tion, defense, and perpetuation ; that He 
also gave him faculties of mind, through 
the exercise and development of which 
he is capable of illimitable improvement ; 
that no change in the general structure 
has been made since the creation. The 
number of bones, muscles, and organs of 
body and brain, the number of hands, 
feet, fingers, toes, eyes, ears, and even 
of the hairs of our heads, have not been 
changed. No faculties have been added, 
none have been taken away—man stands 
forth to-day the creature God made, as 
He made him, and as He designed, in- 
tended, and wanted him to be. If not, 
why not? But, the objector replies, did 
God make man asinner? We answer, 
No. He made him man, and provided 
the wherewith for his support and per- 
petuation. God gave man an appetite, 
a desire for food, through which growth 
and length of life may be attained. But 
God did not make man pervert his appe- 
tite, as by drinking alcoholic liquors, or 
by smoking or chewing tobacco, neither 
of which practices is healthful. God 
also gave man affection, the love ele- 
ment, which, when normally exercised, 
leads only to happiness; but when per- 
verted leads to death and hell. So God 
also gave us the organ of Acquisitive- 
ness, and a desire to acquire property— 
the saving instinct—that we may pro- 
vide for future wants ; in summer to lay 
up for winter, and in youth and middle 
age to provide for our second childhood, 
or the period of helplessness. But He did 
not intend that we should steal, rob, or 
take from another that which is not 
ours. Constructiveness, when exercised 
in the interest of peace, civilization, and 
the good of man, will be acceptable to 
Him; but when inventing “ infernal” 
machines with which to destroy human 
life, may we not call that a perversion ? 
Veneration is for worshiping the true 
God, not idols or images of wood or 








stone, or structures of our own hands, 
or anything in or under the earth. 

Tune may be exercised, in connection 
with the intellect and moral sentiments, 
so as to be acceptable to Him ; but when 
exercised in the singing of bacchanalian 
songs we may know it is perverted. 
When Conscientiousness is exercised in 
the interest of justice, it is right; but 
when it becomes censoriousness, it is 
wrong. 

When Spirituality leads to faith and 
makes us prophetic, opening the very 
portals of heaven to our view, as it were, 
lighting us on our way through the 
realms above and beyond, it is in accord- 
ance with the will of God; but when 
this organ of Spirituality becomes the 
medium through which ghosts, hobgob- 
lins, witchcraft, and other delusions take 
possession of our reason and overthrow 
our religion, then this perverted belief 
becomes a curse, and in some instances 
produces insanity. 

Hope, in its normal exercise, gives 
buoyancy, enterprise, joyousness, and 
sustains in times of trial, misfortune, and 
in death. But too much of it, or Hope 
perverted, leads to promising more than 
we can perform, seeing double, running 
after phantoms, perpetual motions, and 
taking stock in impracticable projects, 
such, for example, as attempting to build 
railways to the moon. In short, one 
and all of the organs of body and brain 
may—often do—become perverted. See 
what havoc one loose screw will make 
with the running of a machine! A 
single bent or broken cog in a watch 
stops it, or prevents it from “keeping 
good time.” The perversion of a single 
organ of the brain, like that of Ali- 
mentiveness, by strong drink, dethrones 
the reason, and throws the entire mental 
machinery out of balance, and the thing 
zigzags off the track, spoiling all it 
touches. This is perversion. 

A man may have an almost faultless 
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head and body in all other respects, but 
this one loose screw ruins his prospects 
for life. Amateur phrenologists are 
liable to be misled by these well-formed 
heads with perverted minds, and to mis- 
judge; while they will sometimes find 
heads much less fortunately developed 
whose owners live useful, high, and even 
holy lives. These are true to the nor- 
mal action of their higher sentiments. 
They seek to live godly lives, and to 
subdue the flesh to the spirit—to subor- 
dinate self to the good of others—and, 
in time, they become children of light, 
growing in grace, and are guided as by 
a lamp hung in the heavens. Reader, 
where do you stand? Are you living a 
true and godly life? Or, are you per- 
verted? You can examine yourself. 
What are your habits? What are your 
objects in life? Are you “running down 
at the heel,” physically, intellectually, or 
morally? Is your appetite healthy ? or 
do you crave narcotics, stimulants, and 
eondiments? Look out! Sin is pun- 
ished. “God isnot mocked.” Put your 
hand in the fire and it will suffer. Abuse 
your body in any way, you must, sooner 
or later, pay the penalty. If you lie, 
steal, or commit violence on your moral 
character, a scar will appear and report 
the truth. So true as there is such a law 
as “ cause and effect,” so certainly must 
we pay the penalty of violated law. 
Excuses of ignorance for going to sea 
in a rotten ship, or with a drunken cap- 
tain or pilot, will not save us from going 
down if we strike a rock, or blindly run 
into an iceberg. 

You have faculties which you are 
bound to educate and to use. Are you 
ambitious to get riches? Than a mean, 
miserly, sordid soul, nothing is farther 
from happiness or heaven! Are your 
affections “ running riot ” with your rea- 
son? Remember the fate of her who 
“loved, not wisely, but too well,” and 
look out! Lust is perverted love. What 





of your temper? Do you “fly in a pas- 
sion” on the slightest occasion ? This is 
your weakness and your danger. You 
may say that which you will regret to 
the latest hour of your life. You may do 
what you can never undo. Your hasty 
and violent temper must be subdued. 
Say your prayers over it. Ask God’s 
assistance. Humble yourself by asking 
pardon every time you offend, and, in 
time, you will have strength to “ put on 
the mental breaks” when necessary. 
Penitence brings pardon; and our only 
hope for becoming self-regulating and 
self-controlling, so as to escape the curse 
of perversion, is by subordinating the 
lower nature to the higher, or the flesh 
to the spirit, and of living strictly in ac- 
cordance with God’s ordinances, 





ARE THEY RIGHT? 
ma a convention of Young Men’s 


Christian Associations, held in 
Lowell, Massachusetts, it is said a new 
“plank” was put into their platform. 
That plank was simply this, that, to be 
qualified for membership, one must be 
a temperance man, and that he must not 
chew, snuff, or smoke tobacco. In other 
words, that the habitual use of stimu- 
lants and narcotics was incompatible 
with the highest type of a Christian, and 
that members of a Y. M. C. Associa- 
tion should not use them. 

At the late Methodist Conference held 
in Brooklyn, New York, the same ques- 
tions were discussed, and, if we are not 
in error, the general sentiment among 
the bishops and the clergy was largely 
in favor of strict temperance principles, 
and the disuse of tobacco. Now, we re- 
peat the question, “Are they right ?” 
We will not argue, but leave the matter 
for each to decide for himself. To one 
walking or riding out on Sunday—ex- 
cept to church—would be sin, while 
smoking, chewing, and drinking, even to 
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his bodily injury, would not be ac- 
knowledged as a sin. People differ very 
widely as to what is sin. One makes 
sin something related entirely to the 
moral or spiritual conditions, such as 
lying, swearing, slandering, stealing, and 
so furth, but refuse to count drunkenness 
—by liquor or tobacco—as in any way 
sinful. Some think it sinful to race 
horses on a wager, to shoot pigeons for 
sport or on a wager, or to gamble in any 
way, though it be for religious or church 
purposes. Now, we define sin to be, 
doing wrong, knowingly, whether it be 
against the body, the soul, or the spirit. 
Flogging a child unmercifully, getting 
angry, scolding, disturbing a neighbor, 
causing strife, or making mischief gen- 
erally come under the charge of sinning. 
It is wrong to do any of these things, 
and we all know it. If the tobacco-user, 
the whisky-drinker, the horse-racer—for 
sport or for money—or the pigeon- 
shooter—from traps—or the gambler can 
solemnly ask God’s blessing on the one 
or the other of these things, the respon- 
sibility will be with him. If he cannot 
ask a blessing on them, he may not do 
them. We do not know a better rule 
by which to be governed. It will apply 
to all the acts of life; to the choice of 
pursuits, and in pursuing them; to all 
our habits, and to the regulation of our 
conduct in society and in private. 

We rejoice that religious men in the 
churches and out of them have so far 
progressed that they are prepared to 
consider the unphysiological habits of 
themselves and others as affecting their 
morals ; that they realize the fact, which 
we have taught for years, that a pure, 
clean spirit cannot dwell in an impure or 
unclean body; that the food we eat and 
the liquids we drink affect our minds 
and our morals, as well as the health of 
our bodies. And we proclaim that they 
are right. We may not always feel at 
liberty to decline the services of a person 








because he smokes, chews, or drinks ; but 
he would be far more acceptable if he 
were free from these habits.) We may 
be compelled to place persons in public 
offices, by our vote, who are addicted to 
such habits, but we should much prefer - 
those who do not indulge in them. It is 
certainly no recommendation of a per- 
son to say that he smokes, chews, or 
drinks. It would be to his credit to say 
that he did neither. 

In choosing employés, in electing of- 
ficers, or in choosing partners for life, 
we should be very much inclined to make 
temperate habits one of the conditions 
to the contract. We would not trust a 
man who could not trust himself. If 
one gives way to a perverted appetite, 
and loses his self-control, as many of our 
public officers are known to do, through 
wine-drinking, why should we trust 
them? Indeed, that fact is a sufficient 
reason for us to displace them by sober 
men who can trust themselves, and whom 
we can trust. 

If politicians object to our bringing 
temperance principles into politics, this 
is our answer: Yow have tried to navi- 
gate the ship of state for some time in 
your way, and it is evident that you 
have blundered by putting drunkards at 
the helm. We are not aware that the 
selecting of employés is yours by divine 
right, or by any other right except that 
of numbers; and we propose to try our 
hands at selecting. We shall exchange 
your drunkards for sober men, and we 
think that an improvement. If you 
don’t like it, neither do we like your 
choice. Sober men we are bound to 
select when we can. If you prefer 
smoking, chewing, and whisky-guzzling 
fellows, you may vote for them. We 
beg to be excused. 

The churches are with us, or should 
be. The best citizens—men and women 
—are with us, or should be, and we shall 
do the best we can in the interest of 
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temperance, intelligence, prosperity, and 
good government; and we can ask God’s 
blessing on our endeavors. 


— ~0e—_____ 


PREJUDICE. 


N agent handed a prospectus of the 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to a farmer, 
and asked him to subscribe. After looking 
it over a few moments the latter consented, 
remarking that he believed in the general 
principles of the science, but that he did not 
understand its details well enough to be sure 
of their correctness, He wished to know 
more, and, to this end, would take the Jour- 
NAL. The agent received his subscription 
and inclosed the same to this office, and the 
return post brought No. 1, Vol. 55, July 
number, to the subscriber. Imagine the 
agent’s surprise, on meeting his subscriber, 
to be informed that, although he had paid 
for it, he would not take the JourNAL out 
of the post-office. The agent inquired why 
not? Because, said this subscriber, I have 
heard that the JourNnat published the head 
of Horace Greeley! Well, what objection 
have you to this? The Journat publishes 
all the candidates and their platforms. It is 
not a party organ, but deems it right and 
proper to exhibit to its readers men of all 
parties, all creeds, and of all religions. “ Ah, 
yes,” said the subscriber, “that is all very 
well; but Z will never forgive the man who 
bailed Jeff Davis !” 

“ Prejudice, prejudice!” exclaimed the 
agent. ‘“* Why not allow that one has as good 
a right to his opinion as another? Mr. 
Greeley simply did what the law authorized, 
and believed he was doing right.” The sub- 
scriber remained unyielding, and we lost a 
reader. 

Other similar instances of prejudice have 
occurred in our experience as publishers. 
We undertook to publish portraits and biog- 
raphies, with the creeds of all our leading 
clergymen, in this JouRNAL, simply as a mat- 
ter of information, by which readers could 
see wherein the different religious parties 
agreed and wherein they differed. We began 
with the Presbyterian, following with the 
Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian, and so on 
through the list, including Jews, Roman 





Catholics, Mormons, Shakers, Quakers, etc. 
There was not the slightest partiality exhib- 
ited. We took, in each case, twelve of the 
representative men of each church, and 
showed them up. These publications were 
generally greeted with hearty thanks, but 
there were exceptions. One wrote us, on 
meeting a group of Methodists, that we must 
stop his Journat ; he would not have a pub- 
lication in his house that spoke well of a 
“roaring or shouting Methodist.” Another 
would not have the JourNnat because it pub- 
lished a Jew. And when we printed the 
Mormons, it was simply “ Dreadful!” “How 
could we open the JourNat to such wicked- 
ness?” And soit goes. We get curses from 
one and coppers from another, while knowl- 
edge is disseminated, and prejudice, whose 
parent is ignorance, is dissipated. Broad, 
liberal, and generous minds can look at all 
sides of all subjects, and learn something from 
everything they see. Narrow, bigoted, and 
prejudiced ones see things through colored 
glasses, blue, green, red, etc., and their the- 
ology is colored by their education—or their 
want of it. Experience will teach us that 
our religious creeds, and our particular modes 
of worship, are chiefly matters of education. 
Mankind are cast in different molds—cir- 
cumstances—and we may not hope either to 
look or to think precisely alike. Man is a 
free moral agent, and, under limitations, may 
do as he pleases ; i. ¢., when he pleases to do 
right. It is his privilege to improve, and his 
duty to outgrow low, mean, and miserable 
prejudice. 

Po.tTicaL.— The prospect, at this writing, 
seems favorable for the nomination of Mr. 
Greeley by the Democratic party in convention 
assembled at Baltimore. The recent move- 
ments on the part of Democrats whose influ- 
ence is potent impress us that no other “ avail- 
able” man is strong enough for their purpose 
in meeting the re-nomination of Gen. Grant. 
In the case of Mr. Greeley’s acceptance at Bal- 
timore, we shall in the next number present 
our readers the portraits and biographical out- 
lines of the gentlemen selected by the National 


Temperance Convention which was held in 
Columbus, Ohio, in February last, as proper 
candidates for the office of President and Vice- 
President respectively. These gentlemen are, 
James Black, of Pennsylvania, and John Rus 
sell, of Michigan. 
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PRISON REFORM. 


BY THE REV. W. AUGUSTUS CARVER. 


RO. EDITOR—Having read and medita- 

ted upon an article in the April number 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL, coming as “ A Voice 
from Prison,’ I have concluded that there is 
indeed a demand for a reform in prison life. 
From the said article I do not hold that there 
is less justice in Northern courts than in any 
other—for there is little enough everywhere— 
but it is a very lamentable fact that, through 
disguised forgery, innocent persons very often 
find their way to the dismal cell, to muse 
upon the imperfections in the administration 
of justice. I do not hold that the writer was 
innocent of any misdemeanor, and hence sought 
this means of enlisting in his behalf the public 
sympathy. 

But it is not my purpose here to satirize the 
acts of law-makers, much less to take up the 
cause of any individual. What I have to say 
is concerning the adherence to Scriptural truths, 
in the present mode of conducting prisons, and 
county jails. It is true that “ city missionaries” 
preach the word of God frequently to these 
poor unfortunates ; distribute, when practicable, 
a few tracts, and converse occasionally with 
them ; but this is not sufficient, not what is de- 
manded in Scripture ; we want something more. 
Now, what is that something? Our brother 
convict tells us, “ he asked a permit from the 
warden to have some blank books to learn the 
theory of book-keeping,” and his reply was, “he 
knew as much as his warden did.” 

Before investigating this request, let me ask 
what the object of imprisonment is? Have the 
enlightened American people, of the afternoon 
of the nineteenth century, become so blinded 
to its true import, by ungenerous revenge— 
deepened and strengthened by their own hu- 
man inclinations—that they have lost sight en- 
tirely of Bible teaching, such as “love thine 
enemy,” and above all “do Goop to them that 
persecute and despitefully use you?” Men harp 
on punishment; and tenaciously hold on to 
the old time exhortation, “spare not the rod.” 
They forget that they are to practice forgiveness, 
and to show mercy; but if a few green-backs 
can be pocketed, a verdict of Guilty can easily 
be procured, in the very face of stern justice. 





They do not realize that in justice there should 
be much mercy, and that prisoners have the 
benefits of doubts; but if there are any the pub- 
lic claim them as just cause for swinging in the 
noose, or wasting a lifetime in the stygian dark- 
ness of an underground cell. But our writer 
says he was denied facilities for learning so 
that when he should be released he might not 
have to resort to begging for a living, but could 
commence at once to earn it honestly. When 
a repentant “ voice” is heard from the gloomy 
prison, and when a convict must dictate the 
necessity of prison reform, it is justly time for 
us to think at least and contrive if possible 
some means by which these many lives may 
not be misspent. 

Do convicts ask for facilities for learning? 
Why deny them? Do they wish to improve 
the confinement, that they acknowledge “ they 
so justly deserve?” Why prohibit it? A life 
of confinement with nothing to do! 

I appeal to every sane man or woman in 
Christendom. How many of you could sit for 
a month or even a week in your own home, and 
do nothing at all—with the privilege, even, of 
going out when you pleased? Not a response. 
And very reasonably none, since it is not a part 
of human nature to be idle, in the strict sense. 
The laziest man in existence could not do it if 
he would. Then how are we to expect prison- 
ers to do so any more than we? Just think of 
a term of from one up to ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years, or perhaps a lifetime. Does this set an 
example for others? Is it fulfilling the design 
intended by improving others? Look about 
you for your answer, and be convinced. 

That “something” which is needed in prison 
reform I claim to be an occupation of the time 
spent there by the prisoner. His mind, and 
morals, and physical being are just as suscepti- 
ble of further development as is the reader’s; 
but by keeping them in confinement without oc- 
cupation will never do it; and the public will 
have to pay just as much for keeping them as 
they have always done, and doubtless more. 

But with this reform vastly more will come 
out better men than when they entered, and, 
most glorious of all, vastly fewer will be taken 
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from the hand-cuff and ankle-chain to the 
grave. But I hear some one saying, our peni- 
tentiaries have a system, and a grand one too, 
of strenuous labor which every convict is com- 
pelled to perform. I answer, “ the Lord is to be 
praised for this institution.” It isa grand idea, 
and a profitable one too. But, how many peni- 
tentiaries have we in companison with our city 
and county jails? And how many inmates of 
the former are there in comparison with the 
startling multitudes of the latter? It is in these 
places we want reform; it is here the prisoner 
might learn what he never before, perhaps, had 
an opportunity of learning. In this way, enlight- 
ened American, you are to “do good to them 
that persecute and despitefully use you.” Let 
your love for your fellow-man procure a way 
for his escape from evil, and when he is caught 
at it, do not, I beseech you, cut off all hopes of 





his reform by securing for him only an idle 
and worse than vagrant life. 

Let the rays of intelligence that beam around 
us light up the repellant gloom of the cell, 
cheer the convict in his misfortune, and induce 
him to higher, holier efforts for his eternal wel- 
fare. Out of prison have come as bright gen- 
ius and noble minds as ever graced the outside 
walls of the dusky prison. One among this 
vast number, outshining all others, and of it- 
self sufficient illustration, is John Bunyan. 
Who has not read with delight his “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” feeling thankful to God for such a 
gem of truth? Who does not rejoice that even 
the prison is susceptible of such grand results ? 
Shall I mention Milton, Baxter, and others? 
No! enough has already been said, and we 
have only to add the well-worn expression, “ A 
word to the wise,” etc. 


—_+0e—__—_ 


WHAT ARE COMETS? 


AN is an inquiring being. He peers 

into illimitable space, discovers and un- 
derstands what he can—which, with his finite 
view, is but little—and then, led onward by 
that natural desire to know more of the hidden 
mysteries of the grand universe, wanders off 
into the realms of speculation. Speculation, 
however, often leads to the discovery of im- 
portant truths. Columbus assumed as a hy- 
pothesis that the world was round. Acting 
upon that assumption, the discovery of the 
continent of America followed, and in course 
of time the rotundity of the earth proved. 
Astronomers speculated that owing to certain 
disturbances occurring to the planet Uranus in 
his periodical revolutions there must be an- 
other planct still beyond him. Leverrier and 
Adams each made calculations, and fixed the 
point in the heavens where that planet ought to 
be discovered. Dr. Galle, of Berlin, directing 
his telescope to the quarter of the heavens in- 
dicated, discovered the planet Neptune at the 
immense distance of 2,862,000,000 miles from 
the sun, the center of our system. 

Some speculations are received as truths, be- 
cause no others relating to the same objects are 
tenable. The fixed stars, for instance, are re- 
garded as suns to other systems of planets 
which revolve around them. Any other hy- 
pothesis does not seem reasonable. They are 
at such immense distances that they must be 
bodies of equal, and many of them of greater 
magnitude than our sun. They must shine 
with their own light, for any borrowed light, 





even did they possess the reflecting power of 
the dazzling diamond, would be lost in the 
vast void long before it could reach us. Could 
we take the distance of Sirius, for instance—one 
of the nearest of the fixed stars—and make every 
thousand miles of his distance a single inch only, 
he would yet be 315,656} miles from us, consider- 
ably more than the distance to our moon. The 
mind becomes bewildered in attempting to 
conceive such a distance ; yet some of the stars 
whose annual parallaxes have been determined, 
and whose distances have been computed, are 
three times as distant as Sirius; and many 
others which make no perceivable parallax, 
and whose distances cannot be computed, must 
be many times more remote than they, and yet 
we can plainly perceive them by the naked 
eye. 

Assuming, then, that the fixed stars are suns, 
and have systems of worlds revolving around 
them as we have about ours, I shall proceed to 
make some speculations, and shall endeavor to 
present with them some corroborative evi- 
dences that will make them appear, not only 
possible, but highly probable, hoping that those 
who have made the science of Astronomy a 
particular study -will bring forward all the 
facts they can, either to prove or disprove their 
plausibility. : 

First.—Upon the hypothesis that all the fixed 
stars are centers of solar systems similar to 
ours, I assume that a constant interchange of 
matter is taking place among all the solar sys- 
tems of the universe. To make such an as- 
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sumption seems plausible; I shall make other 
assumptions that cannot, I think, be deemed 
absurd or improbable. 

Second.—I assume that each planet which 
revolves around the sun is gradually enlarging 
its orbit; that this enlargement is so gradual 
that several hundred thousands of years may 
elapse before the earth increases her distance 
from the sun a single million of miles; that as 
she gets farther away, the centripetal force 
grows weaker, while the centrifugal, although 
decreasing, does not decrease in like ratio; 
therefore she increases her distance from the 
sun at each revolution a very small fraction 
more than she did the preceding one. 

“Ah! but here we have you,” says one. 
“Do not philosophers all agree that the centrif- 
ugal and centripetal forces are equal ?” 

They do, I believe; but has it ever been 
proved? Is not that a mere speculation? If 
the earth’s centrifugal force exactly counter- 
balanced the centripetal, would not the earth’s 
orbit around the sun be a perfect circle? but do 
not philosophers all agree that the orbit of the 
earth is elliptical—that she is some millions of 
miles nearer the sun at one point of her orbit 
than at another? Taking this fact into con- 
sideration, is not the assumption that the cen- 
trifugal force exceeds the centripetal, as plaus- 
ible as the one that they are equal ? 

“ But,” says the objector, “ if the centrifugal 
force exceeds the centripetal, and the earth en- 
larges her orbit every revolution, would not 
our years grow longer, and would not this 
have been perceived by astronomers ?” 

Our years would grow longer, of course, yet 
this increase may be so extremely small that it 
may have been overlooked by astronomers, or, 
if perceived, attributed to some irregularity of 
the earth’s motion in her orbit, produced by 
the attraction of the other planets. Suppose, 
for instance, that the earth increased her orbit 
only one mile every revolution, then the in- 
crease in the length of a year would be about 
one-nineteenth of a second, and it would re- 
quire 1,140 years for our year to increase one 
minute in length; and when we consider the 
infinity of time, the immutability of God’s laws, 
and assume the indestructibility of matter, we 
can readily understand how, even were the in- 
crease of orbit a single yard only, instead of a 
nile, that at some period in our far future our 
earth would be as remote from the sun as our 
most distant planets are now. 

Third.—I assume, that as a planet recedes 
from the sun his cohesive attraction becomes 
less. The planet increases in size and de- 








creases in density. Astronomers agree that 
Mercury, the nearest to the sun, is the densest 
of all planets; Venus, the next in order, less 
dense than Mercury ; the Earth Jess dense than 
Venus, and so on with each planet, in propor- 
tion as its distance from the sun increases, its 
density decreases, until when we come to Nep- 
tune, which we find almost, if not entirely, in 
a gaseous state. 

Asa corollary to the above assumptions, a 
planet must, in a long period of time, so far re- 
cede from the sun that it would fall without 
his sphere of atttaction into the sphere of that 
of ‘some neighboring sun. We will take Nep- 
tune for example, the most remote planet of 
our system with which we are acquainted: 
Neptune is now, as near as astronomers can 
compute, at the immense distance of 2,862 
millions of miles from the sun. Double this 
number, and multiply it by 3.1416, and we 
have nearly the distance he has to travel to 
make one revolution around the sun; there- 
fore we do not feel surprised when we learn 
that it takes him 1644 of our years to complete 
one of his grand revolutions; but in his present 
situation, according to our theory, he must in 
each revolution very materially increase his 
distance from the sun; for, in addition to the 
assumed excess of centrifugal force, he is acted 
upon by the attraction of surrounding suns. 

A dozen more revolutions, we will say, and 
his orbit exceeds by many trillions of miles 
his present one, and as he circles around he 
trembles between the conflicting attraction of 
our sun and some other. Again he goes upon 
one of his sublime revolutions, still increasing 
his distance from our luminary as he circles 
onward. Again he comes around, and this 
time strikes deep into the other sun's sphere of 
attraction, and is whirled away toward it. 

The centrifugal force that kept him circling 
so long about our luminary still clings to him 
to some extent, and prevents him from going 
directly into the body of the other luminary ; 
yet he passes close about it. The path that he 
makes in the final part of his last revolution 
around our sun, and the path he describes in 
approaching the other luminary, would be 
somewhat like the bends described by the letter 
8, according to the laws of resultant motion, 
only not so much curved. 

We will say that the other luminary is Sirius. 
As Neptune whirls around Sirius with greatly 
augmented centripetal force, his centrifugal is 
likewise augmented, exceeding the centripetal, 
and he is cast off again far into space, almost 
at right angles with the line of his approach, 
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His exceedingly attenuated nature now causes 
him to have an immense tail, composed of the 
lighter gases streaming far behind him, while 
the heavier elements, now also resolved into 
gases, remain united more closely, forming the 
bright nucleus which we see in all our comets. 
Neptune, then, has left our system, and bursts 
in upon Sirius, startling and alarming the 
worlds through which he passes. 

‘“* A bright deformity on high, 

The monster of the upper sky.” 

But does he always remain a comet? No; 
our hypothesis shows us that, as the centrifugal 
exceeds in a slight degree the centripetal, that 
at each revolution, whether it be in 50 or 500 
years, his distance from Sirius would become 
greater in perihelion, and less in aphelion, than 
in the preceding one, until, after the lapse of 
myriads of ages, he once more settles down 
into an orbit as near a circle as the excess of 
centrifugal force will allow. His elements 
once more unite, forming various compounds 
more or less dense, according to his nearness 
to the great solar alembic, whose chemical ac- 
tion aids in the combination. All the original 
elements are there and indestructible. It is old 
Neptune still. He has passed from one system 
to another, and is a planet again. He has to 
undergo various transitions, and be peopled by 
many different orders of beings, before he be- 
comes a comet again. 





While he has changed from our system to 
another, some other planet as a comet has 
sought ours; and so the interchange goes on. 
Our earth of to-day may be on a grand journey 
among the different luminaries that compose 
our universe—a journey that is as infinite and 
unending as time. 

If our story be true, what a number of little 
comets will our nearest luminaries be deluged 
with when the asteroids shall stray beyond the 
pale of the sun’s attraction ; and how wiil great 
Jupiter create consternation in some neighbor- 
ing system, as great comets have in past ages 
created consternation in ours; and may we not 
suppose that by the time Jupiter shall leave us, 
millions of ages hence perhaps, the great comet 
of 1680, or some other, will have settled down 
into a planet so that no vacancy may occur? 
God is great and good, and order and harmony 
are to be seen in all his works, from the grand- 
est to the most insignificant; and a speculation 
in regard to the plan of the universe that is not 
harmonious, and fixed according to some im- 
mutable laws, must of itself fall to the ground. 
My theory may be easily proved untenable per- 
haps by the scientific astronomer; yet if it is, 
it may lead to further speculation, and so truth 
be elicited at last, which we are all searching 
after. With this end in view,I have presented 
it briefly leaving out much that would tend to 
make it appear more plausible. R. A. RILEY. 


————_+0e—__—_—__ 


ON KNOWLEDGE. 


NE of the commonest quotations in the 
English language is the well-known 
maxim of Lord Bacon, “ Knowledge is power.” 
The idea was not original with the great phil- 
osopher; it is simply a condensation of the 
thought contained in the Psalms of David, “ A 
wise man is strong; yea, a man of knowledge 
increaseth strength.” It expresses tersely and 
forcibly in three short words what is self-evi- 
dent to the most casual observer of what is 
going on around him. It was probably not 
original even with David, but an idea that 
must needs have occurred to some of the 
earliest of our race. 

The words “wisdom” and “knowledge” 
are generally used as identical in meaning ; and 
we find the psalmist nsing the phrases—“ a 
wise man” and “a man of knowledge” in the 
same sense. Strictly speaking, however, the 


two words have different meanings. Knowl- 
edge, in its restricted sense, is the mere percep- 





tion of facts; wisdom is the wise use of them. 
But, taking knowledge in its broadest and 
most comprehensive sense, let us examine it 
carefully and see what it is. 

The chemist, by analyzing a drop of water, 
is enabled to discover the two gases of which 
it is composed ; and once knowing its compo- 
nent parts he is able to produce water itself by 
combining them. In like manner we can 
analyze knowledge, so to speak, and find out 
of what it consists, and how it can be acquired. 
Everything that we have learned, whether 
from books or from experiencc—all knowledge 
whatsoever—is either science or art. These 
two divisions cover the whole field of human 
inquiry. The province of science is to know 
what effects will ensue, if certain causes are 
brought into operation. The province of art 
is to bring these causes into operation. Take, 
for example, the common lucifer match, that 
luxury which our fathers knew not, but which 
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is now so common that we can buy a handful 
for a cent. Let us see how science and art 
have combined to produce it, and abolished 
for ever the cumbersome “ fiint and steel,” the 
“ phosphorus box,” and other obsolete contri- 
vances for obtaining light. The train of 
thought, followed by the inventor of the match, 
was probably this: “I want some substance 
that will ignite by friction; a preparation of 
phosphorus will do this, but it burns at so low 
a temperature that it fails to ignite the wood on 
which it is placed. Now, if I put some sulphur 
next the phosphorus, the sulphur will take fire 
and burn, and in its turn ignite the wood.” 
This is the preliminary part science plays in 
making the match. Nothing has actually been 
accomplished as yet. The idea has simply 
been thought out. 

Art now steps in, and puts the idea into ex- 
ecution. And the more skill, and the more 
art, there are displayed in carrying out the 
idea, the better and cheaper the match. 

In this case, science has predicted certain 
events under certain conditions—art causes 
these conditions to be fulfilled, and the events 
inevitably occur. 

As to the means of acquiring knowledge, 
there are two methods to be followed, and 
only two—the inductive method and the de- 
ductive method. By the inductive method we 
reason from particular facts to general ones: 
as—I find that I was born with two hands and 
two feet, and I, therefore, infer that every man 
is born with two hands and two feet. The 
deductive method is the reverse of this. These 
two ways of arriving at truth are known un- 
der various names. The first has been called 
the a priori method, the reasoning from cause 
to effect, from facts to ideas, etc., etc. The 
second has been called the a posteriori method, 
the reasoning from effect to cause, from ideas 
to facts, the syllogistic or logical method, 
etc., etc. 

It is hard to say which of the two methods 
is of the most importance. Great discoveries 
have been made by each; and very often we 
can arrive at the same result by following 
them both. 

Suppose a life insurance company wishes to 
ascertain whether a man employed as laborer 
in a gunpowder factory should be charged 
more for a policy on his life than a farm la- 
borer. By turning to the census tables of mor- 
tality, it would be found that the average length 
of life among farmers is much greater than 
among makers of gunpowder, and the com- 
pany would, therefore, decide tliat the latter 





class should pay a higher premium. This 
would be the inductive method. 

Now, the same conclusion may be reached 
by the deductive method, which would be to 
reason in this way, A man working on a 
farm leads a quiet, peaceful life, exposed to 
few dangers, running no risks; whereas one 
employed in a powder factory is liable at any 
moment to be blown to atoms. He is, there- 
fore, less likely to tive to old age than a 
farmer, and should, on that account, pay more 
for his policy. 

It was by the inductive method that Frank- 
lin discovered the identity of lightning and 
electricity—that is, by the experiment of the 
kite. It was by the deductive method that he 
invented the lightning-rod—that is, he revolved 
the subject in his mind, and deduced from his 
knowledge of electricity the idea that a build- 
ing could be protected by being furnished with 
a conductor to convey the electricity to the 
ground. 

Both these modes of investigating truth are 
of great antiquity ; but it was not until com- 
paratively modern times that the inductive 
method came into common use. It is to Lord 
Bacon, who was born about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, that we are indebted for its 
general adoption. Before his time mankind 
relied almost entirely upon the old method of 
reasoning—the logic of the old philosophers— 
of which the syllogism is the common form. 
As, for example, all men are mortal. Plato is 
a man—therefore, Plato is mortal. 

The inductive is now the method usually 
employed by scientific men; and by it many, 
perhaps most of the discoveries which have 
immortalized the present century, have been 
made. The spirit of the age teaches us to rely 
on what has been happily termed “the inex- 
orable logic of facts.” 


—— 00 
A TRUE MARRIAGE. 


HEODORE PARKER wrote thus sensibly 
on the marriage question: 

Men and women, and especially young peo- 
ple, do not know that it takes years to marry 
completely two hearts, even of the most loving 
and well-assorted. But nature allows no sud- 
den change. We slope very gradually from 
the cradle to the summit of life. Marriage is 
gradual, a fraction of us at a time. A happy 
wedlock is a long falling in love. I know 
young persons think love belongs only to the 
brown hair, and plump, round, crimson cheeks. 
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So it does for its beginning, just as Mt. Washing- 
ton begins at Boston Bay. But the golden mar- 
riage is a part of love which the bridal day 
knows nothing of. Youth is the tassel and silk- 
en flower of love, age is the full corn, ripe and 
solid in the ear. Beautiful is the morning of 
love, with its prophetic crimson, violet, purple, 
and gold, with its hopes of days that are to 
come. Beautiful also is the evening of love, 
with its glad remembrances, and its rainbow 
side turned toward heaven as well as earth. 
Young people marry their opposite in temper 
and general character, and such a marriage is 
commonly a good match. They do it instinct- 
ively. The young man does not say, “My 
black eyes require to be wed with blue, and my 
over vehements require to be a little modified 
with somewhat of dullness and reserve.” When 
these opposites come together to be wed, they 
do not know it; each thinks the other just like 
itself. 

Old people never marry their opposites ; they 
marry their similars, and from calculation. 
Each of these two arrangements is very proper. 
In their long journey these two young opposites 
will fall out by the way a great many times 
and both get out of the road; but each will 
charm the other back again, and by-and-by they 
will be agreed as to the place they will go to 
and the road they will go by, and become rec- 
onciled. The man will be nobler and larger 
for being associated with so much humanity 
unlike himself, and she will be a nobler woman 





for having mavhood beside her that seeks to 
correct her deficiencies and supply her with 
what she lacks, if the diversity be not too great, 
and there be real piety and love in their hearts 
to begin with. The old bridegroom, having a 
much shorter journey to make, must associate 
himself with one like himself. Men and women 
are married fractionally ; now a small fraction, 
then a large fraction. Very few are married 
totally, and they only, I think, after some forty 
or fifty years of gradual approach and exper- 
iment. Such a large and sweet fruit is a com- 
plete marriage that it needs a very long sum- 
mer to ripen in, and then a long winter to 
mellow and season it. Buta real, happy mar- 
riage of love and judgment between a noble 
man and woman is one of the things so very 
handsome that if the sun were, as the Greek 
poets fabled, a god, he might stop the world 
in order to feast his eyes on such a spectacle. 
[Mr. Parker was right. “Variety is the spice 
of life,” and different temperaments, in early 
marriages, should unite, the blonde with the 
brunette, so that any excess or deficiency in the 
one may be corrected in the other. Those who 
marry under thirty may hope so to blend their 
natures and so assimilate as to become one in 
spirit and disposition ere they reach old age; 
while those who marry late in life—simply for 
companionship—will find it more compatible 
to unite with similars in temperament, in relig- 
ion, and in general disposition. There will be 
little assimilation after fifty years of age.] 


—_+0e—____ 


THE PRE-ADAMITES AGAIN. 


R. EDITOR—We think that many will 

concede that in our first article, in your 
February number, we fairly dug out the long- 
lost Pre-Adamites from the company of beasts. 
Gen. i. 24, “ And God said, Let the earth bring 
forth the Living Creature, after his kind,’ where 
they have been kept by the recognized learned 
men of the world, notwithstanding St. Paul so 
clearly presented them to the Romans near two 
thousand years since. Doubtless there are 
many still who, by the force of education and 
from an indisposition to examine for them- 
selves, will still keep them there, though in 
doing so they ignore the references to them by 
Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Christ, Paul, 
and set aside the whole of Bible history as well 
as profane history, and thus create a greater 
mystery than the ideas we have heretofore pre- 
sented. Perhaps by more fully presenting some 
new points and evidences we may get our an- 





cient sires inte better company. We expect, 
and hope for the sake of truth, to be severely 
criticised for daring to grapple with errors that 
have poisoned the fountains of knowledge and 
shrouded thé world in ignorance of matters 
vital to the best interests of man, thus limiting 
the progress of Christianity and keeping us, in 
regard to a knowledge of mankind, back of the 
days of Isaiah. 

Let us consider some passages from the proph- 
ets: Isaiah xlii. 1, 5, “Behold my servant, 
whom I uphold; mine elect in whom my soul 
delighteth ; I have put my spirit upon him; 
he shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. 
Thus saich God the Lord, he that created the 
heavens, and stretched them out, he that spread 
forth the earth, and that which cometh out of 
it; he that giveth breath unto the people upon 
it, and spirit to them that walk therein.” Also 
chap xlix. 6,“ And he said, It is a light thing 
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that thou shouldest be my servant to raise up 
the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserv- 
ed of Israel; I will also give thee for a light 
to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salva- 
tion unto the end of the earth.” 

Jeremiah v. 15, “I will bring a nation upon 
you from far, O house of Israel, saith the Lord : 
it is a mighty nation, it is an ancient nation, 
a nation whose language thou knowest not, 
neither understandest what they say.” 

Chap. ix. 16, “ I will scatter them also among 
the heathen whom neither they nor their fa- 
thers have known, and I will send a sword 
after them, till I have consumed them.” 

Chap. x. 25, “ Pour out thy fury upon the 
heathen that know thee not, and upon the fam- 
ilies that call not on thy name; for they have 
eaten up Jacob, and devoured him, and con- 
sumed him, and have made his habitation 
desolate.” 

Chap. xv. 14, “ And I will make thee to pass 
with thine enemies into a land which thou 
knowest not, for a fire is kindled in mine anger 
which shall burn upon you.” 

Chap. xvi. 13, “ Therefore will I cast you out 
of this land into a land that ye know not, 
neither ye nor your fathers; and there shall 
ye serve other gods day and night; where I 
will not show you favor.” 

Chap. xvii. 4, “ And thou, even thyself, shalt 
discontinue from thine heritage that I gave 
thee; and I will cause thee to serve thine ene- 
mies in the land which thou knowest not; for 
ye have kindled a fire in mine anger, which 
shall burn forever.” 

Turning again to Gen. i. 24, “ Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature, after his kind.” 

This command of the earth produced Pre- 
Adamite man, who was necessarily possessed 
of all that Adam was, physically, mentally, and 
capable of becoming morally. (Genesis, ii. 7.) 
This air that God breathed into Adam’s nos- 
trils has been construed to refer to an “ immor- 
tal soul ;” but clearly it was only the common 
atmosphere essential to all animal life (Isaiah, 
xlii. 5), and perfected the history of his crea- 
tion. 

Had Adam in his nature been any different, 
physically, psychologically, or mentally, or 
stood in any different relation to God and his 
laws, he would have been commanded to in- 
crease “from his kind;” but he and the Pre- 
Adamites were left free to their natural in- 
stincts to love and intermarry. Hence, they 
married and hecame one flesh (Gen. ii. 24), and 
shared in all that was in common to humanity 
on earth or in heaven. 








Gen. i. 26,“ And God said, Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness.” 27, “So 
God created man in his own image, in the im- 
age of God created he him, male and female 
created he them.” This image consisted in the 
human form Christ assumed, as the first-born 
of every creature, before he created the world; 
and the fact that the image, or human form, 
was made male and female, shows to what the 
word image applies, viz., the physical nature 
of man with a human soul, the same that 
Christ, as a man, had—only that His soul was 
essentially immortal (1 Tim. vi. 16). 

As to what constituted the likeness of 
Adam’s soul, the Bible clearly expresses it as 
follows (Gen. ii. 17): “But of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat 
of it; for in the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” 

Chap. iii. 4, “ And the serpent said unto the 
woman, Ye shall not surely die.” 5, “For 
God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, 
then your eyes shall be opened and ye shall be 
as gods [Christ] knowing good and evil.” 

6, “And when the woman saw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was pleas- 
ant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to 
make one wise; she took of the fruit thereof, 
and did eat; and gave also unto her husband 
with her, and he did eat. 7, “ And the eyes 
of them beth were opened, and they knew 
that they were naked.” 22, “ And the Lord 
God said, Behold the man is become as one of 
us, to know good and evil ; and now lest he put 
forth his hand, and take also of the tree of 
life, and eat, and live forever.” The Lord 
drove him from the garden, and guarded the 
tree of life from being partaken of. 

1. Cor. xv. 45. 1, Adam a living soul; 2, 
Adam a quickening spirit. 1, Natural; 2, 
Spiritual. 

John iii. 6, 7,“ That which is born of the 
flesh [man with a human soul] is flesh; and 
that which is born of the spirit [Christ’s divine 
nature] is spirit.” 7, “ Marvel not that I said 
unto thee: Ye must be born again” [of the 
spirit]. Thus we see what the human soul is 
by nature, and what it must become to be im- 
mortal—another birth into spiritual life, the 
soul preserving its present human form, spirit- 
ualized by Christ. 

We thus see from the record wherein Adam 
differed from former races—in his soul-nature. 
He was endowed with the knowledge of his 
maker and the laws of his being. Such 
knowledge formed no part of that physical 
nature by which alone, through human pro- 
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creation, souls come into being. Souls are 
born in infancy and ignorance, and become in- 
telligent through the senses of seeing, hearing, 
etc. True, Adam was made conscious at his 
creation of the Author of his being, unlike the 
former races, that were without that knowl- 
edge of Ged and the promises of hope in Christ. 
But Adam was created to make known to 
those before him the knowledge imparted to 
him. 

(Gen. ii. 17.) God commanded Adam not to 
violate his command. (iii. 6.) Eve saw the fruit 
was tempting to the eyes and mind, and listen- 
ed to Satan’s words, and was overcome ; (7) and 
their eyes were opened and their consciences 
awakened ; (8) and they heard the voice of God 
in the garden and were afraid of his presence, 
because their intelligent souls were conscious 
of sin, and they had come to know good and 
evil (22). We thus get at the great distinguish- 
ing feature between the soul of Adam and 
former races, which consisted in knowledge 
(Col. iii. 10 ; 2 Peter i. 8; 1 Tim. ii. 4). 

As yet, neither were immortal (Gal. iii. 22); 
and this knowledge was transmissible only 
through education and not by human procre- 
ation. The natural life of the human being 
comes unconsciously (Rom. viii. 20), while 
knowledge is received by the human soul by 
education, both from human and spiritual 
sources. (1 John iii. 8), Satan, who was a 
liar from the beginning, and whose works 
Christ came to destroy (Heb. ii. 14), falsely 
proclaimed the natural immortality Adam, 
(Gen. iii. “Ye shall not surely die;”) and, 
transforming himself into an angel of light, 
deceived the heathen nations, whose views 
Christians have adopted. (Gen. ii. 17.)“ Thou 
shalt surely die,” is expressive of the great fact 
that all are naturally mortal, but capable of 
becoming immortal ; hence, the offer of a gift 
of that which nature has not (1 Tim. vi. 16), as 
the costliest price of faith in him as a Saviour 
(1 John iv. 9). 

John x. 10, “I am come that they might 
have life and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” 1 John vy. 12, “He that hath 
the son, hath life; and he that hath not the 
son of God, hath not life.” Gal. iii. 8, “ And 
the scripture, foreseeing that God would justify 
the heathen through faith, preached before the 
Gospel unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all 
nations be blessed.” 

Now, what is the life here spoken of? Is it 
not extraneous to man, yet for man? Does it 
not equally apply to Pre-Adamites, showing 
they were possessed of all the essential ele- 





ments of Adamites? 1 Cor. xii. 13, “ For 
by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we 
be bond or free; and have been all made to 
drink into one Spirit.” Eph. iii. 5,6, “ Which 
in other ages was not made known unto the 
sons of men, as it is now revealed unto his 
holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit.” 
Eph. iv. 5, “One Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism.” John vi. 51, “Iam the living bread 
which came down from heaven: if any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live forever; and the 
bread that I shall give is my flesh, which I 
will give for the life of the world.” John iii. 
15, “ That whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life.” 

We have thus fairly shown the existence, 
history, and nature of Pre-Adamites and their 
relations to God and a common brotherhood, 
all united as one body throvgh Adam and 
Christ, though from and of different races, 
nations, and tongues. Also, that the Jewsand 
their fathers were ignorant of many ancient 
and distant nations of different tongues, among 
whom the Jews were sent as a punishment 
and to educate them in the knowledge of God. 
How far such ignorance may have entered 
into the history of the flood, seeming to teach 
the flood universal, instead of limited to Adam’s 
descendents, cannot be determined; but it 
is clear, from the references by Paul to other 
nations, and also from the evidences found 
among nationalities of diverse tongues and 
races, that the flood was limited. See Joshua 
xxiv. 2, “And Joshua said unto all the peo- 
ple, thus saith the Lord God of Israel, your 
fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood in 
old time, even Terah, the father of Abraham, 
and the father of Nachor: and they served 
other gods.” 

3, “And I took your father Abraham from 
the other side of the flood, and led him through- 
out all the land of Canaan, and multiplied his 
seed, and gave him Isaac.” 

14, “ Now therefore fear the Lord, and serve 
him in sincerity and in truth; and put away 
the gods which your fathers served on the 
other side of the flood, and in Egypt; and 
serve ye the Lord.” 

15, “ And if it seem evil unto you to serve 
the Lord, choose you this day whom ye will 
serve, whether the gods which your fathers 
served that were on the other side of the flood, 
or the gods of the Amorites in whose land ye 
dwell; but as for me and my. house, we will 
serve the Lord.” 

Gen. xi. 28, “And Haran died before his 
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father Terah in the land of his nativity, in Ur 
of the Chaldees.” 31, “And Terah took 
Abram his son, and Lot the son of Haran his 
son’s son, and Sarai his daughter-in-law, his 
son Abram’s wife; and they went forth with 
them from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the 
land of Canaan.” Gen. xi.1, “ And the whole 
earth was of one language, and of one speech.” 
Here the families of the sons of Noah are re- 
ferred to as the whole earth, going up to one 
place for one object to build a city and tower; 
but they were dispersed, and their language 
confounded. 

Gen. x. 5, “By these were the isles of the 
Gentiles divided in their lands ; every one after 
his tongue, after their families, in their na- 
tions.” This shows that Gentiles existed that 
did not go up to Shinad, and were of different 
tongues. (See Conant’s translation and notes.) 

Deut. vii. 6, “ For thou art an holy people un- 
to the Lord thy God: the Lord thy God hath 
chosen thee to be a special people unto him- 
self, above all people that are upon the face of 
the earth.” 

7, “The Lord did not set his love upon you, 
nor choose you, because ye were more in num- 
ber than any people; for ye were the fewest 
of all people.” 

17, “If thou shalt say in thine heart, These 
nations are more than I, how can I dispossess 
them?” 

It is unreasonable to suppose that the Gen- 
tiles were the offspring of Noah’s family after 
the flood, or descendents of Adam. The hor- 
rid doctrine of incest is ascribed to Cain, as 
being placed under the necessity of marrying 
an unknown sister to begin the peopling of the 
world, contrary to the law of a holy God, who 
manifests His displeasure of violated law by 
imposing penalties thereon. We see, however, 
His purpose to confer blessings on a race (Rom. 
viii. 20) which He was about to perfect through 
intermarriage with a race made conscious of 
God and his purposes (Gal. iii. 22). We see 
descendents of Seth and a Pre-Adamite wife 
recognized by God as legitimate offspring; 
Enoch, because he was pious, translated ; Abra- 
ham, in whom the world is blessed; Moses the 
law-giver, and Christ descended in the family 
line to save all (Heb. ii. 16,17; Eph. i. 4, 5). 

We, of the common people, can more readily 
divest ourselves of preconceived notions than 
those shackled by erroneous creeds of theolog- 
ical institutions, and by mere scienti®*, human 
learning, which excludes the inspireua word. 
We live in a time when it should be esteemed 
a duty and pleasure to seck for the spirit of 





Paul, and to pry into the mysteries of revela- 
tion and arrive at the truth for ourselves. Many 
read the whole Bible yearly through sectarian 
spectacles, restricting themselves to preconceiv- 
ed notions, and never seeing new truths. It is 
much easier to reach the truth by beginning 
with Moses than by delving in the rubbish of 
creeds so diversified and erroneous, as well as 
extraneous, from the one vital point, presented 
by Christ, of eternal life in Him alone through 
faith and obedience. Ifa man knows his soul- 
life is limited to the end of time, he cannot com- 
plain of its expiration if he refuse to accept the 
offer of a gift of Christ’s divine life. Let the 
whole Bible be its own interpreter as to the 
history, nature, and destiny of man. This is 
the only method of removing the infidelity 
of the age. No history is so perfect as the 
Bible respecting the origin, nature, and destiny 
of man and his relations to God; and only 
when we confine ourselves to that for first 
principles can we get the truth. In searching 
for Pre-Adamites and their descendents, we 
cannot avoid the details which embrace all 
that pertains to man, now and hereafter, be- 
cause the whole is so completely interwoven in 
the Bible, one passage explaining another. 
For instance, in comparing Is. xlii. 1-5, and 
the texts following, they corroborate what we 
find in Genesis pertaining to man’s creation, | 
his “ breath and soul,” and God’s method of 
imparting knowledge to him through Adam, 
and making him immortal through Christ 
(2 Tim. i. 10). 

Had learned authors thus searched the Bible, 
the world would have been more advanced in 
these things. 

In what sense have the Pre-Adamites been 
made a mystery? Rom. xvi. 25, “ According 
to the revelation of the mystery, which was 
kept secret since the world began ;” Eph. iii. 9, 
“ And to make all men see what is the fellow- 
ship, which from the beginning of the world 
hath been hid in God, who created all things 
in Jesus Christ ;” Chap. i. 4, “ AccorCing as he 
hath chosen us in him, before the foundation 
of the world, that we should be holy and with- 
out blame before him in love;” 5, “Having 
predestinated us unto the adoption of children 
by Jesus Christ;” 9,“ Having made known 
unto us the mystery of his will, according to 
his good pleasure, which he hath purposed in 
himself ;” 10, “ That in the dispensation of the 
fullness of times he might gather together in 
one all things in Christ, both which are in hea- 
ven, and which are on earth, even in him.”— 

Is it not in respect to his salvation in the 
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“fullness of times?” Is it not in respect to his 
relation to all mankind after Adam ? 

If Gen. i. 24 gives his creation, and Adam 
was created to make known to him his Creator, 
and unite him in a common promise, it cannot 
be said that he was unknown; yet in Isaiah 
and Jeremiah it is said, “ there were distant, 
ancient nations, of diverse tongues, which 
neither the Jews nor their fathers knew of.” 
Ethnologists have pointed out the existence of 
man in races that have passed away, but have 
not given their origin. 

We claim to have pointed out in Gen. i. 24, 
language which clearly gives their origin, as it 
cannot be applied to any other creatures. If 
this is denied, that portion of the 24th verse, 
“living creature after his kind,” is entirely su- 
perfluous, as the subsequent words are suffi- 
cient, viz., “ Let the earth bring forth the cattle, 
creeping thing, and beasts of the earth after 
their kind,” to inclose all animal life known on 
the earth. What we claim for “living creat- 
ures” harmonizes with the subsequent refer- 
ences to Pre-Adamites, clearly giving their 
creation and history, while the mystery con- 
cerning them consists in their relations to 
Christ and His plans of a common salvation ; 
hence the necessity of appealing to the Scrip- 
tures to clear up all the mysteries concerning 
them. Does not the very nature of this mys- 
tery, considering the author and subjects of it, 
signify the accomplishment of some great good 
through the death and intercession of our 
Great High Priest ? 

Does not the character and government of 
God suggest an impartial administration of 
mercy and justice, by embracing all human 
souls from the first Pre-Adamite to the end of 
time ? 

In the nature of things, does not the origin, 
infancy, and circumstances affecting human 
souls here suggest a conscious soul-world, 
wherein the departed soul is to mature, as the 
next link in the order of time, connecting the 
present with the eternal future? If not, where- 
in is it possible fur all to profit by a common 
salvation, and to mature for a final spirit- 
world ? 

Pre-Adamites having been created subject to 
a hope in Christ (Rom. viii. 20), they and their 
descendents dying ignorant of it, can alone 
profit by it in a conscious soul-world. 

In the nature of things and in conformity to 
those purposes of God in Christ, “before the 
foundation of the world,” “hid from genera- 
tions for ages,” “ to be made known in the full- 
ness of times,” and in order that when Christ 





came in person to accomplish His work, send- 
ing His spirit and revealing Himself, man- 
kind should know of Him and be capable, as 
responsible beings, of appreciating His charac- 
ter and work, and their relations to Him in 
the flesh. 

If we were to reach the divine nature through 
Christ, the second Adam, assuming our flesh, 
we may see the philosophy of providing for a 
union of Pre-Adamites with Christ’s human 
nature through the revelation of God in the 
first Adam, all thus becoming one flesh by 
marriage, and foreshadowing the new birth 
mentioned by Christ to Nicodemus, through 
the second Adam, as a quickening spirit. 

Divine revelation having made manifest the 
long-lost Pre-Adamites, the progress that has 
been made in human investigations as to their 
existence may now be utilized. Tradition and 
heathen records, supposed more ancient than 
Adam, may be drawn on for knowledge, many 
mysteries be explained, and religion and science 
harmonize and sects unite, on the one grand text 
of Gen. ii. 17, and St. John vi. 51. By exam- 
ining the different texts referred to and their 
contexts and kindred texts in different parts 
of the Bible, the whole subject will be seen to 
be grand, interesting, and profitable, dissipating 
infidelity, and begetting faith and love for such 
manifestations of wisdom and goodness. 

To show the importance of this question we 
quote the following passage from “ Primeval 
Man,” by the Duke of Argyle: 

“ Within certain limits, it is not open to dis- 
pute that the early condition of mankind is ac- 
cessible to research. Contemporary history 
reaches back a certain way, existing monu- 
ments afford their evidence for a considerable 
distance farther. Tradition has itsown province 
still more remote, and latterly Geology and 
Archeology have met upon common ground, in 
which man and the mammoth have been found 
together. 

“ As regards the third element in the whole 
question—the element of Time—it is well 
known that all calculations in regard to it 
rest upon data respecting which there has 
always been much doubt and difficulty, and 
that similar data taken from the three ex- 
isting versions of the Old Testament—the 
Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the Septuagint— 
give results which vary from each other, not 
by years or even by tens of years, but by 
many centuries. Where differences exist of 
such magnitude, no confidence can be felt in 
any of the results. It seems more than ques- 
tionable how far the history of man in the Old 
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Testament either is or was intended to be a 
complete history, or more than the history of 
typical men and of typical generations. At all 
events, it would be worse than idle to deny 
that this question of Time comes naturally and 
necessarily within the field of scientific inves- 
tigation, in so far as science can find a firm 
foundation for any conclusion in regard to it. 
Having already quoted St. Augustine upon the 
general subject of the desire of knowledge, I 
cannot close even this cursory reference to the 
relation in which the Mosaic narrative stands 
to scientific research without dwelling for a 
moment on the very striking passage in which 
that great man deals with the only account 
which the world possesses of the history of 
creation. St. Augustine was not the man to 
be dead to all those curious speculations and 
inquiries which that account excites, and which 
it does not profess to satisfy. 

“ His confessions, he says, would not be the 
humble confessions he desires them to be were 
he not to confess that as regards many of these 
questions he does not understand the sense in 
which Moses wrote. All the more does he ad- 
mire his words, ‘so sublime in their humility, 
so rich in their reserve ;’ then follows a passage 
(lib. xii., ¢. 31) which—considering also the 
vague notions entertained by St. Augustine 
himself, and by all the world in his time, on 
the rank and importance of the natural sciences 
—is surely one of the most remarkable pas- 
sages ever written by theologian or philoso- 
pher. ‘ For myself, he says, ‘I declare boldly, 
and from the bottom of my heart, that if I were 
called to write something which was to be in- 
vested with supreme authority, I should desire 
most so to write that my words should include 
the widest range of meaning, and should not 
be confined to one sense alone, exclusive of all 
others, even of some which should be incon- 
sistent with my own. Far from me, O God, 
be the temerity to suppose that so great a 
Prophet (Moses) did not receive from Thy 
Grace even such a favor! Yes; he had in view 
and in his spirit, when he traced these words, 
all that we can ever discover of the truth— 
even every truth which has escaped us hith- 
erto or which escapes us still, but which nev- 
ertheless may yet be discovered in them.’ 

“ Certain it is, that whatever new views may 
now be taken of the origin and authorship of 
the first chapter of Genrsis, it stands alone 
among the traditions of mankind in the won- 
derful simplicity and grandeur of its words. 
Specially remarkable — miraculous it really 
seems to be—is that character of reserve which 
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leaves open to reason all that reason may be 
able to attain. 

“The meaning of those words seems always- 
to be a meaning ahead of science—not be- 
cause it anticipates the results of science, but 
because it is independent of them, and runs, 
as it were, round the outer margin of all pos- 
sible discovery. . . . 

“Man is the latest work. Recent discoveries 
have thrown no doubt on this, but, on the con- 
trary, have all tended to confirm it. I know 
of no one moral or religious truth which de- 
pends on a short estimate of man’s antiquity. 
On the contrary, a high estimate of that an- 
tiquity is of great value in its bearing upon 
another question much more important than 
the question of Time can ever be, viz., the ques- 
tion of the unity of the human race.” 

McCausland, in his “ Adam and the Adam- 
ite,” says: 

“To uphold the cause of revealed religion 
and vindicate the Bible in its. integrity, is the 
first duty of the believer. His creed is, that all 
Scripture is by inspiration—the true and lively 
oracles of the living God. He, therefore, ought 
not. to shrink from the examination of the tests 
of the authenticity of holy writ, whenever they 
present themselves for consideration. ‘ 

“ When, where, and under what circum- 
stances man became an inhabitant of the earth; 
whether human life, which is spread in such 
variety and so extensively over the continents 
and highlands of the globe, flowed from a sin- 
gle source or from several distinct sources, and 
at different epochs, is a question of deep im- 
portance and interest to every child of man. 
The laws of nature and divine revelation must 
be our guides to the solution of the difficulties 
which necessarily surround inquiries of this 
nature, extending to times of which all other 
histories and traditions are silent ; and through 
their learning we hope to reach and establish 
truths which cannot otherwise be attained by 
human intellect. 

“When the links that bind the beginning of 
our race to the historical ages are thus taken 
away, the Adam of Genesis and ims antedilu- 
vian descendents drift from our grasp, and be- 
come as unreal and mythical as the gods of the 
Grecians, or the divinities of the Hindoos. To 
avoid such unfortunate results and to preserve 
the Bible inviolate, we have only to construe 
the Scripture record of Adam’s creation as 
what it professes to be, the record of the origin 
of the first of the Adamic race, and who came 
into a world peopled with uncivilizegLor semi- 
civilized races, that must have ever remained 
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in that low state without some such special in- 
terposition of the Almighty. This construction 
will be found to recommend itself by a more 
perfect consistency with the text, preserving, 
at the same time, the integrity of its chro- 
nology. 

“ Tf, therefore, we cannot recognize man be- 
fore Adam, the lesson of progress which the 
book of nature teaches is lost, or becomes com- 





paratively insignificant, and the hope of a bet- 
ter state of humanity is known to us by divine 
revelation alone. 

“ But if Adam is placed in his right position 
as the crowning work, not only of the creation, 
but of a progressive humanity, then the Bible 
record of the future of man is confirmed by the 
foot-prints of the Creator on the field of past 
existences.” E. C. 
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A LANDSCAPE. 


BY AMELIE Y. PETTIT. 


No! not a grand painting, 
Just a blue bit of lake, 
Where a bird might slake 
Its thirst, or a deer, 
Perchance, might there 

Lave its sleek sides. 


Just a quiet nook, 
Full of hazy light, 
Where no dazzling bright 
Sun-rays ever flash 
Their glory,—no dash 
Of falling water. 





A few mosey stones, 
With soft ferns growing 
Close beside, and throwing 
A lace-like softness there, 
One was maiden-hair, 

Fairest fern living. 


“Simple,” so is nature, 
In her quiet hours, 
When making flowers, 
Or such cory places, 
Or those gentle faces 
That win our love. 
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CHARACTER AND SUCCESS. 


T is true that there is now and then a case 
of a life broken and baffled by circum- 
stances, which the unfortunate could not pre- 
vent or remedy ; but it is true, also, that such 
cases, as affecting men of well-developed minds, 
are exceeding rare. As a general rule, it may 
be affirmed that he who sits down and laments 
the condition to which adverse occurrences 
have brought him, and attributes his unhappy 
plight to causes entirely beyond himself, really 
owes it chiefly to his own indiscretion or 
weakness. 

I do not care to have it understood in this 
connection that the success which should be 
secured by all earnest workers is the artificial 
acquirement of money merely. By no means. 
Such success in the eye of Him who “ sitteth 
in the heavens” is insignificant. He often 
sees and smiles upon a triumph where men be- 
hold what they consider failure and disaster. 
The forces working unseen within a man’s 
own spirit are often doing the most and the 
best for him—molding his character and life 
into harmonious adaptation, and giving him a 
clear outlook upon the world and upon the 
true purpose of existence. 

The young man who sighs for pecuniary gain 
and deems himself hardly-conditioned because 
the incident of birth did not furnish wealthy 





parents, and influential business friends, and 
because he must commence life “ at the bot- 
tom of the ladder,” may be heard to complain 
with doleful countenance, “ I have no chance.” 
“No chance!” Has he not youth, strength, 
mental faculties susceptible of indefinite de- 
velopment, and a world teeming with sugges- 
tion at hiselbow? “ No chance!” and, with 
thirty or forty faculties in his head, each of 
which may be made contributory to his ad- 
vancement, each an efficient co-operator with 
his free and strong hands! 

No chance to get worldly pelf! Need we 
mention the names of Law, Vanderbilt, Astor, 
Girard, Longworth, Cornell, Peabody, Drew, 
Cooper? Doubtless they once regarded their 
chances as few and slim. 

No chance to achieve greatness! Think of 
Matthew Hale, Mansfield, Burke, Peel, Wolsey, 
Whitfield, Stephenson, Samuel Lee, West, El- 
don, Clay, Marcy, Phillips, Arkwright, Howe, 
Benton, Lincoln, and the hundred others 
whose chances for success lay not in their op- 
portunities, but in their earnestness of purpose 
and unflagging industry. 

There is no “cross cut” to true success and 
honorable advancement. Surroundings may 
aid, but they cannot supply personal energy or 
confer mental capacity. If one would stand, 
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like Saul, above his brethren, he must look to 
himself for the means of advancement, to his 
conscientious, unflinching, untiring, well-di- 
rected efforts. When the wagoner appealed 
to Jupiter to help in extricating his cart, which 
had stuck fast in the mire, Jupiter answered, 
simply, “ Put your own shoulder to the wheel.” 
There are too many young men in our Ameri- 
can cities and towns who are found hanging 
round corner stores and taverns, chewing 
filthy tobacco, smoking bad cigars, frequently 
drinking poisonous liquor, and when remon- 
strated with for their idleness, deplore their 
“bad luck” in being born poor, and unable to 
procure “paying” situations. If told to go 
to work and redeem their “luck” they feel 
aggrieved and insulted. Their “chances.” 
must be brought conspicuously to their notice. 
The apples must be shaken from the bough 
into their very hands. Poor, purposeless souls! 
they have a “natural” dislike for work, but 
are willing to tread the downward road to 
ruin, it is so comfortable to do nothing! 

The poor boy who picked upa pin on the 
sidewalk as he was going from a great banking 
house, saddened by the denial of his applica- 





tion for a ‘humble place therein, illustrated in 
that very act of frugality the character which 
made him one of the most celebrated finan- 
ciers of Europe To be sure, much patient 
effort may be spent apparently in vain. This 
must be expected; but, though it does not 
bring the desired end, it is not lost. By no 
means; the experiences of failure may be rich 
in useful information, and, in after years, con- 
tribute to multiply one’s success ten-fold. 

The men who have achieved that success 
which the world calls great are not your bril- 
liant universal geniuses, for such men-do not 
often accomplish anything of important value, 
because they have no decision of character, no 
settled aim of life. A fair amount of brain de- 
velopment, with strong Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
and Conscientiousness, and good health, are a 
sufficient capital for one to make his way with. 
Having set some object before him, let him 
bend all his energies and consecrate all his 
powers upon its attainment, and success will 
be certain. 

Here is the secret of a triumphant life: De- 
cision of character, some definite object in 
view, steadfast industry. RAY DENTON. 


—--- +06 -—— 


SCIENCE PERFECTING SWIMMING. 


REDERICK BARNETT, of Paris, has 

patented a novel yet simple apparatus 
for swimmers. The invention consists in sup- 
plying to man by art the apparatus which has 
been given to the frog by nature. For the 
hands, he has a large membranous fin which 
is held to its place by loops passing over the 
fingers and a strap around the wrist. The sur- 
face presented to the water by these fins is so 
large as to add greatly to the effectiveness of 
the strokes of the arm, but not so large as to 
exhaust the muscular power. Their effect is 
to very much reduce the effort usually required 
in swimming. But the greatest ingenuity is 
displayed in the form and fitness of the fins for 
the legs, which are attached to the ankles, and 
are so formed that they act upon the water, 
in the movement of bringing forward the legs 
as well as in throwing them back. They act 
so finely in treading water, as swimmers call 
it, that one can really walk, if not on the 
water, at least in it. 

The difference between swimming with this 
apparatus and without it, is very much like 
the difference between rowing a boat with 
a handle and the blade of an oar. The old 





swimmer has no trouble in using the fins at 
first trial, and is surprised to find with what 
strength he can swim without exhaustion. He 
easily swims twice as fast with the apparatus 
as without it, and with it he can sustain him- 
self for hours upon the water, or swim many 
miles.—Scientific American. 

Will not this invention tend to save human 
life? We regard the art of swimming some- 
thing more than a luxury. Every child—boy 
and girl—at ten years of age should be taught 
to swim. It is a duty which parents owe to 
children. We teach them various arts by 
which to earn a living, why not the art of 
swimming, by which to save life? We publish 
at this office a little book,* with numerous il- 
lustrations, which teaches the art of swimming 
in the usual way. In France, every soldier is 
taught to swim as a part of his military edu- 
cation. 





* “The Science of Swimming: as Taught and Prac- 
ticed in Civilized and Savage Nations. With particular 
Instructions to Learners ; also showing its Importance 
in the Preservation of Health and Life. Illustrated 
with engravings. By an experienced swimmer. Price, 
2% cents. 
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WISDOM. 





MAN must will the good and the great ; the rest 
comes as decreed.— Humboldt. 

TRUE liberty consists in the privilege of enjoy- 
ing our own rights—notin the destruction of the 
rights of others. 

* * * Rines the world 
With the vain stir; I sum up half mankind, 
And add two-thirds of the remaining half, 
And find the total of their hopes and fears 
Dreams, empty dreams.” 

THERE is nothing like a fixed, steady aim, with 
an honorable purpose. It dignifies your nature 
and insures your success.— Beecher. 

EPITAPH ON A MISER. 
Reader, beware immoderate love of pelf! 
Here lies the worst of thieves—he robbed himself. 

THose things which now scem frivolous and 
light will be of serious consequence to you when 
they have made you once ridiculous. 

THovucGH a taste of pleasure may quicken the 
relish of life, an unrestrained indulgence leads to 
inevitable destruction. 

——__++e—___ 


MIRTH. 


(Under this heading we propose to publish 


“ A little nonsense now and then ;*’ 
which 
“Is relished by the wisest men.” ] 


““Excuse haste and a bad pen,” as the pig said 
when he broke out. 





Woman first tempted man to eat. He took to 
drinking on his own account. 

A NAntTUcKeErT storekeeper advertises for sale, 
“Quart bowls, of all sorts and sizes, ninepence 
apiece and various prices.” 

““Gop made us men!’’ was inscribed upon a 
wagon filled with women at the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment jubilee in Louisville. 

A WRITER on physiognomy sagely says, “‘A 
human face without a nose does not amount to 
much.”’ It is also true that a human nose without 
a face doesn’t amount to much either. 


‘* An, Mr. Simpkins, we have not chairs enough 
for our company,”’ said a gay wife to her frugal 
husband.”’ ‘“ Plenty of chairs, dear, but too much 
company,”’ replied Mr. Simpkins, with a knowing 
wink. 

A LaDy, fond of reading Bulwer’s works, went 
into a book-store a short time since, just as one 
of the clerks had killed a large rat. ‘I wish to 
see ‘What will He do with It”” said she to a 
boy behind the counter. ‘ Well,’ said the boy, 
“if you'll step to the window, you will probably 
see him sling it into the back lot.” 


A DutcHMaAN, the other day, reading an account 
of a meeting, came tothe words, ‘‘The meeting 
then dissolved.’”’ He could not define the mean- 
ing of the last word, so he referred to his diction- 
ary aud felt satisfied. In afew minutes a friend 
came in, when the Dutchman said, ‘‘ Dey must 
have very hot wedder dere; I ret an agount of a 
meeting vere all-de peoples melted avay.”’ 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





: Eo Our € orrespoudents. 


Questions OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





VentTiLation.—How should a room 

e ventilated to secure health in sleep, for age and 

youth ? and should age and youth sleep in one bed 

erin onc room ? and should the ventilation be near 
the floor or ceiling to save the heat? 


Ans. A second or third floor makes the best 
sleeping-room. Near the ground the unwholesome 
vapors lieat night. The air, laden with foul smells, 
even though there is a gentle breeze, will be almost 
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suffocating six feet from the ground, and entirely 
fresh and sweet fifteen fect above. 

To ventilate a room for sleeping, openings should 
be made near the floor to let the foul air escape, 
and openings at the top toadmit fresh air. Warmth 
in cool weather should be secured to the sleeper, 
not by warming his room, but by means of blankets 
—giving him fresh, cool air to breathe. 

If a warming apparatus can be so arranged as to 
drive heated air into apartments strongly, it may 
profitably be introduced at the top of the room, and 
the foul and exhausted air withdrawn from the 
bottom, especially if the ventilators are connected 
with flues which rise high enough to create a good 
draft. If these flues can be connected with the 
smoke-stack, the waste heat from the combustion 
of fuel will make a draft that will take off all foul 
air from the botiom of a room and give a pleasant 
summer character to the airof ahouse. Age and 
youth should not occupy one bed under any cir- 
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cumstances; and it were better not to occupy the 
same room—though perfect ventilation would ob- 
viate this objection. as 

Sprrirvat Manirestations.—I would 
like to know your explanation of spirit manifesta- 
tions, such as writing on a slate without visible 
hands or other visible power, and the moving of 
furniture and other things by unseen power. 

Ans. The best answer we can give at present is 
to refer the reader to a book published at this office 
entitled ‘* LIBRARY OF MESMERISM AND PsYCHOL- 
oey,”’ price, $4, and to another volume just from 
the press, entitled, ‘* WitcHcRaFT, PLANCHETTE, 
AND SPIRITUALISM.”’ In these two works may be 
found all that has yet been developed of a reliable 
character on this subject. 


Heaps Fiatrenep.—Will a pressure 
or weight placed upon the head of a youth retard 
the development of any portion ef the brain? If 
80, is it proper to advise the same in the Science of 
Health ? 

Ans. In the Science of Health the maid with a 
book on her head bas a folded cloth under the 
book to make a flat place for it to lie and to give 
a soft surface or bearing on the head. Such a use 
of weight on the head for ten minutes several 
times in a day will not hurt the head any more 
than laying the weight of the head on a hard pil- 
low or on a muscular arm. Many men sleep all 
night with the head upon the arms, and bony arms 
at that. The object of carrying a weight on the 
head is to train all the muscles of the back and 
neck, and to give a balanced, dignified carriage. 
If in any case the head is found to be too soft to 
carry a book thus padded, a small sack of corn- 
meal or an over-ripe pumpkin may be used. 

Hanp-Suakine.—Is the practice of 
extending a finger or two in shaking hands a piece 
of imitative snobbery, or is it a mark of esteem ? 

Ans. It does not spring from hearty and atfection- 
ate respect, but is a careless, free-and-easy manner 
of greeting, partaking often of the spirit of rowdy- 
ism and often of snobbery. Men often shake 
hands with two at once, extending the left hand 
to one and the right hand to another. This shows 
genial, generous familiarity and friendship. When 
a person offers you one or two fingers for you to 
shake, never permit him to repeat the offense. It 
is an inexcusable rudeness. 


WuiskErs. — Sesastorpot, Sonoma 
Co., Cat.—Mr. Editor: Does shaving the face 
make whiskers grow better? Would they not 
grow as thick and be finer without shaving? Is it 
necessary to shave at the age of eighteen years to 
make whiskers start well? What will make the 
hair curl? | 

Ans. There are several remedies for the above- 
named complaints. One of the best meaus to 
make the whiskers grow is to put on a little sweet 
cream once in a while, and before it dries in let the 
cat lick it off. It is better for the whiskers never 
to apply the razor. Only criminals, sick folks, or 
sinners ever shave. The best cream to use is that 





which rises on sweet milk, not such as is sold by 
druggists. 

To make the hair curl, eat plenty of pudding and 
milk; when milk is scarce, molasses—treacle— 
may be substituted. Take it when hungry. One 
other way is, to take a little fine toilet soap once a 
week, in warm weather, a bucket of soft water, and 
wash the hair perfectly clean. Then rub dry with 
a towel. Then comb and brush it as usual. Then 
shake your head as a dog shakes himself when he 
comes out of a brook, and if there is any curl in 
your hair it will then be manifested. Don’t pay 
your money for quack specifics to make whiskers 
grow, to curl the hair, or to color it. All these 
things are bad, bad, bad! After following our 
directions for a while, please write again and say 
how you like it. 

P. 8. Don’t go to a barber’s shop and have your 
head made nasty with grease before taking it toa 
phrenologist to have a chart made out. 

DeaFness.—Do you think the use of 
instruments good for the hearing? [Yes, some- 
times.] Do you know of any remedy for partial 
deafness? [It depends on the conse.) Will your 
catarrh remedy, mentioned in a late number, cure 
deafness resulting from that disease? [Yes, if 
ss will. Try it.] 

am a young lady about twenty, and have been 
growing gradually deaf the last five years. Have 
tried plenty and variety of quacks, receiving as 
much benetit as might have been expected, till at 
—— I almost despair of ever having my hearing 
back again. You will say, ‘* Consult a physician.” 
I don’t believe in doctors generally, but I do in 
you. If you will please answer the above ques- 
tions in the JOURNAL, you will doubtless confer a 
great favor upon more than one of your afflicted 
fellow-creatures, 

Ans. Firstly and lastly, keep away from the 
advertising quacks. Learn, if you can, the cause 
or causes of theinfirmity. Read what the ‘‘ Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia” says on the subject, and act 
according to its directions. No quack nostrums 
are recommended, and if you follow its hygienic 
prescriptions, you cannot go wrong. To attempt 
to give specific directions here would occupy too 
much space. —_ 


EmpLoyMent IN Asta.—How can I 
get a situation in some business enterprise in In- 
dia, China, or Japan ? 

Ans. The Labor Department of our National 
Bureau of Migration has not yet extended its op- 
erations over those distant fields. One way to 
secure the object would be through our American 
Consulates, another through our shipping mer- 
chants who trade in those countries. Ask Mr. 
Seward, of Auburn, N. Y., who knows all about it. 


Encravine.—What are the natural 
talents required for an engraver on wood, stone, 
or metals? and is it requisite that one serve a reg- 
ular apprenticeship ? and is there any work on the 
subject ? 

Ans. One has to work for years at the business 
in order to become expert, and he should work 
under good itstruction in order to secure the 
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highest order of success. He needs a clear vision 
and a strong eye, a steady and calm nerve. He 
needs large Form, Size, Order, Imitation, Ideality, 
and Continuity. Miss Fuller has written a book 
on the subject, which we can send by mail for 50 


ts. —_— 


Dotty Varpex.—Who or what was 
tolly Varden? The fashions of the day partake 
ia & great measure of ‘*Dolly Varden”’ styles. 
Cun you give me a clue to the origin of the name? 


Ans. If you take the trouble to read Dickens’ 
“Barnaby Rudge,”’ you will find Dolly Varden to 
be a character therein. A locksmith’s daughter, 
she is described as having the “face of a pretty, 
laughing girl; dimpled and fresh and healthful— 
the very impersonation of good-humor and bloom- 
ing beauty.’’ Again, she is spoken of as having 
her “charms increased a hundred-fold by a most 
becoming dress, by a thousand little coquettish 
ways.”’ She is represented as having been attired 
on a certain occasion “in a smart litile clferry- 
colored mantle, with a hood of the same drawn 
over her head, and upon the top of that hood a 
little straw hat, trimmed with cherry-colored rib- 


What Chey Say 


Grate Ratstne 1x THE Norta-WeEst. 
—The climate and soil of the valley of the Red 
tiver of the North is peculiarly adapted to the 
raising of small grain, especially wheat, oats, and 
barley. There is so little waste Jand that thou- 
sands of acres can be farmed together in one field. 
Then the three railroads running through the val- 
ley insure a market in addition to the home mar- 
ket. In calculating expenses of co-operative farm- 
ing and the proceeds thereof, let us confine our- 
selves to the raising of wheat. We will suppose 
that ten persons furnish $2,000 each, making a 
capital of $20,000. The agent or foreman should 
be a practical western man of experience, who can 
give bonds in double the amount invested. After 
deciding ona certain programme, the agent should 
have full power to proceed with opening the farm 
and to pay accruing expenses. After plowing in 
the fall, there would be no more expense until the 
next spring, when the seed is sown. The money 
for harvesting would not be in use over sixty days, 
as returns would come in by that time. In calcu- 
lating the expenses we take the highest rates of 
labor, and in estimating the returns of crops, the 
lowest estimates. There are parties here to-day 
who will contract to do the work at these figures: 
1,000 acres of land purchased of the Western Pa- 
elfic R. R. Co. at $7 per acre will amount to $7,000, 
Breaking the same at $5 per acre, $5,000; add $500 
for expense of foreman’s wages, etc., making 
$12,500 the first year. 2,000 bushels of seed-wheat, 
$4,000; sowing and fitting ground according to 
contract, $2,000 ; attending the same three months, 














$500 ; harvesting and stacking, $2,500—making the 
amount required for the second year $9,000. The 
average yield per acre is 35 bushels; some fields 
yield 50 and even 60 bushels per acre of spring 
wheat. We may be safe certainly in estimating 
that 20 bushels will be saved, which brings the 
amount to 20,000 bushels. Threshing $1,000— 
making a total amount of capital invested, $22,500. 
Threshing and foreman’s wages ($1,000) paid after 
grain is sold. The grain will bring one dollar per 
bushel in the bins. So that the land, breaking, 
and everything is nearly paid for by the first crop. 
Now, the land will bring $10 per acre cut up into 
small farms, leaving a net gain (without interest) 
of $6,500. If the land is not sold, the second crop 
will bring 50 per cent. on the amount invested, 
allowing a broad margin for profit over and above 
this rate of interest. Of course by residing on the 
land, and using stock belonging to the Company, 
greater results could be attained, the work being 
done better and at less cost, etc. There is one 
farm here of 2,000 acres, now being plowed a sec- 
ond season. H. 8S. B. 

Ratner Warm Approva.. — Dear 
Editor: While renewing my subscription for the 
JouRNAL I beg to convey to you many thanks for 
its services, and also—if you have not become by 
a knowledge of your importance to the world too 
vain to accept it—to tender you, by way of en- 
courgement, the story of its service to me. 

Your dear JourNAL has found or followed mj 
through nearly every State and Territory in Amer. 
ica. 1t was my companion when I had none other 
but the savage, and a cherished, ever-agreeable as- 
sociate through the entire war for the Union; and 
now that I have abandoned the frontier and the 
field for the quiet and pleasant walks of life, it 
comes to me, as it is, an old companion and en- 
deared friend. It is quite as acceptable in pros- 
perity as it was when it found me in a hut, where 
it and it alone sowed the seed from which to-day 
I reap a rich harvest, and am sought as a suitable 
companion by those who have from the cradle 
enjoyed every advantage of wealth and training. 
I have had no other tutor, and how I may dis- 
charge the debt I owe for my very existence even, 
lleave for you to say, and feel assured that no 
demand could exceed the value of the JouRNAL to 
your obedient servant, J. J. B. 


Bratns ApprectaTeD.—The Buckeye 
State—that means the newspaper published in New 
Lisbon, Ohio—says: There is no abatement in in- 
terest in the pages of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL, for although it has long since attained an 
enviable position in presenting and sustaining the 
highest character of magazine literature, the pres- 
ent managing editor keeps it up to this standard. 
Brains engineer this monthly and brains appreciate 
it. The current number is unusually interesting, 
almost every department of literature being main- 
tained. The price is three dollars a year. 














